By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

Approximately 5,000 students turned out 
recently on Boston Common to protest cuts 
in Massachusetts’ higher education system. 

Sponsored by the Student/Faculty Alli- 
ance for Education (SAFE), the second rally 
of the school year was expected to be “the 


greatest student movement in the history of 


the state,” but didn’t quite meet its goal, 
David Varela, SAFE coordinator and student 
governmentassociation (SGA) president, said. 

In order for the rally to have met its 
ultimate goal, Varela said more than 15,000 
students needed to show up. This would have 
met or exceeded the student turnout at the 
rally held on October 18, where 12-15,000 
supporters turned out ona rainy fall day at the 
State House. Varela knew this was asking a 
lot, however. 

High hopes: “We didn’t realistically think 
we would exceed 15,000 people, but hoped 
we would come close,” Varela said. 

Although the numbers didn’t measure up 
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5,000 students 
protest cuts 


Quality rally run, sponsors say 


like SAFE originally anticipated, it didn’t stop 
the crowd from chanting, “NO MORE 
CUTS...” 

Participation was at its utmost, Varela said, 
and the quantity didn’t matter. It was the 
quality that made the difference. 

“The numbers didn’t matter to us, as the 
content made the difference,” he said. 


Peaceful protest: Compared to the rally 
held in October, this demonstration was much 
more peaceful than six months ago when irate 


students stormed the State House looking for 
revenge against the proposed budget rever 
sions, Varela said. 

The recent rally was called a “positive and 
peaceful movement,” by SAFE, and defi- 
nitely lived up to its expectations of being a 
peaceful, non-violent demonstration, he said. 

He also said the recent rally reversed how 
the public percieves Massachusetts’ state 
higher education students. The public no 
longer accuses students of not knowing the 


issues that prompted them to protest reck- 
lessly in October. 

“It was necessary to shed the image the 
public had on higher education students in 
Massachusetts following the October rally,” 
he said. “I think we showed the public how 
students are maturing in politics and are 
acting in a sophisticated manner.” 

Informing the public: Another goal set by 
Varela and SAFE was not to only inform the 
Legislature of students’ awareness of the state’s 
fiscal troubles, but to inform the public as 
well. A way of doing this is to remind every- 
one that college students are voters and their 
opinions mean something, not only at rallies, 
but at the polls too, Varela said. 

During an election year, legislators are 
going to have their ears open more than 
usual, Varela said. 

“We need to continue pushing the voter 
registration issue if we are going to be listened 

0,” he said. 
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STUDENT SENATE members Kelly 

Sanborn and Barry Helmey, front, 

meet with Steve Michaud, student 

activities director, in the Student 
_ Senate Office. 


Equal access 
for disabled 
students 


Ramp gives everyone 
chance to reach platform 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Physically challenged students will 
now be able to join their fellow class- 
mates on the commencement platform 
thanks to thousands of dollars in student 
activity fees, 

The Student Senate recently approved 
spending $6000 from the Student Ac- 
tivities Reserve Fund to purchase an alu- 
minum ramp to give physically chal- 
lenged students equal access. 

“For as long as graduation has been 
going on there has been no ramp to the 
stage for the mobility challenged,” said 
Barry Helmey, student senator, SMAD 
member and physically challenged stu- 
dent. 

Unfair treatment: “I support this 
issue because there are a number of 
disabled people at NECC with great 
fortitude who have received their cred- 
its,” Helmey said. “They have come to 
college against the odds. When they go 
to graduation, they’re getting their 
degree on the ground while everyone 
else walks up on stage. 

“What this tells them is ‘sure you have 
beat the odds and you have made it, but 
we still don’t accept you as whole’,” he 
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Election upheld 


Saga ended; Student Senate decides 
contested Aren Two elections run fatrly 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

The Student Senate recently declared that 
the contested Area Two elections were run 
fairly. 

In a past meeting, the senate found the 
election committee that investigated the elec- 
tion was formed unconstitutionally because 
its members were appointed by the Student 
Activities Office, not by the senate. The 
constitution states all ad—hoc committees are 
to be appointed by the senate. 

Earlier this semester, the Election Com- 
mittee found the complaints of Jacqueline 
Rossetti and Paula McShane, Area Two elec- 
tion candidates, unjustified. 

Written protest: Rossetti and McShane 
filed a protest last October because they and 
some of their constituents were not notified 
when the elections were being held, and they 
were not on campus when they were held. 

The senate reviewed the evidence and de- 
bated the fairness of the election. Lynne 
Brown, senate president and former member 
of the election committee, asked if any of the 
senate members did not see the memo the 
election committee sent to Rossetti and 
McShane stating the elections were run fairly. 

Blaise Coco, student senator, said, “That 
committee has been found to be unconstitu- 
tional. It is the reasoning of a void commit- 
heen 

Dierdre Thibodeau, student senator and 
former election committee member, said, 
“This is the evidence the election committee 
had presented to it. Do you want to start 
hearing evidence all over again?” 

Invalid committee: Coco said, “We need 
to hear whatever we know. We need to get 
this thing done. We can’t listen to a commit- 
tee that has been considered void.” 

Rey Schumann, student senator said, “A 
void committee’s decision cannot stand.” 


Issue resolved 
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STUDENT SENATE members meet to decide that the Area Two elections were 


held fairly. 


Thibodeau said, “It still shows the evi- 
dence the committee had.” 

Alby Marshall, student senator, said, “(The 
memo) is not the evidence of the committee; 
it is the finding.” 

Coco said Irma Levy, a student senator 
elected in the contested election, was the only 
one directly involved in the election and 
therefore the only one able to give direct 
evidence. He suggested the senate hear from 
her, allow each senator to state his or her 
feelings, and vote to decide if the elections 
were held fairly. 

Lack of evidence: Written statements by 
Levy and Cynthia Sheperd, a student senator 
elected in the contested election who recently 
resigned her senate seat, were read. No state- 
ments or evidence was heard to support 


Rossetti and McShane’s claims. 

“That is all the written evidence I have,” 
Brown said. 

Individual senators were then asked to 
state their feelings. 

“T have nothing further to say than what 
the (election committee’s) decision was,” 
Thibodeau said. 

Eric Symmes, student senator, said, “I 
agree with the findings of the committee. I 
also agree that the committee was formed in 
violation of the constitution.” 

Fair election: Charles Cioffi, student sena- 
tor, said, “The election was held fairly.” He 
said although the election committee was 
found to be invalid, he believed its decision 
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Late breaking story 


DCE union votes for statewide strike 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Teachers in the Divisions of Continuing 
Education throughout the state community 
college system have voted to go on strike, said 
Joe Rizzo, president, NECC faculty associa- 
tion and associate professor, dept. of behav- 
ioral sciences. 

“There is nothing else to do. They (the 
Board of Regents) refuse to negotiate,” Rizzo 
said. 


John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said, 
“T have never heard of a strike in this state in 
mid-semester. At this stage you can’t replace 
faculty. The fate of thousands of students are 
in the gradebooks of hundreds of DCE teach- 
crsay 

Contract wanted: Rizzo said, “When you 
get stamped on enough, you try and fight 
back. I don’t know what other choices we 
had.” He said DCE teachers would remain on 
strike until a contract is signed. He did not 


know how long that would take. 

Dimitry said, “This could be a colossal 
mess for thousands of students. I hope they 
don’t strike.” 

DCE faculty at community colleges first 
unionized in 1984 and, by law, salaries have 
been frozen since. A state—appointed arbitra- 
tor recommended a substantial raise for DCE 
teachers, but it was rejected by the Board of 
Regents at the request of mie community 
college presidents. 
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Rally falls short 
of expectations 


Student demonstration ‘worthless’ 


The student demonstration held on 
Boston Common earlier this month 
protesting higher education cuts was a 
positive step taken by students, but the 
event did not live up to its expectations. 

The Student/Faculty Alliance for Edu- 
cation (SAFE) sponsored the rally and 
billed it to be “the greatest student 
movement in the history of the state,” 
but the event proved to be just another 
simple demonstration not getting its 
points across to the right people. 

The rally should have opened the eyes 
and ears of Goy. Michael S. Dukakis and 
the Massachusetts Legislature, but no 
substantial feedback came from either of 
the two sides. 

Earlier protest: Although approxi- 
mately 5,000 students, faculty, and gen- 
eral supporters turned out for the April 
12 rally on Boston Common, it was a far 
cry from the almost 15,000 people who 
attended the protest held last October. 

The attendance numbers clearly put a 
damper on SAFE’s hopes of making the 
event “the greatest student movement 
...in history.” It made it even more diffi- 
cult to termthe rally a success when not 
even a third of the predicted participants 
showed up. 

Although David Varela, SAFE coor- 
dinator and student government associa- 
tion (SGA) president said, “the numbers 
didn’t matter” and the quality and not 


the quantity made the difference, it is 
very difficult to get the state to reverse 
any decisions to cut higher education 
when students don’t want to get out 
there and help their own cause 

Students cannot be entirely blamed 
for the lack of participation. The rally 
held in October had a large turnout 
because almost all the state colleges in 
the Commonwealth supplied transpor- 
tation for students interested in attend- 
ing the rally, including NECC. 

No transportation: The rally held on 
April 12 had very few schools provide 
transportation for their students. NECC 
was among the unwilling because sufhi- 
cient notice was not provided to the 
school by rally coordinators, Stephen 
Michaud, NECC director of student 
activities, said. 

The Observerhopes students will evalu- 
ate the severe fiscal crisis in Massachu- 
setts and familiarize themselves with the 
issues. 

Demonstrations will not solve the 
state’s money problems. Only proper 
measures in the form of increased taxes 
passed by the legislature will alleviate any 
further higher education cuts. 

Students should also take this oppor- 
tunity to call their area legislators about 
the slashing of higher education and not 
continue to gather worthlessly in Bos- 
ton. 


Democracy ignored 


Biased Senate furthers its own interests 


The Student Senate’s decision to ac- 
cept the findings of the unconstitutional 
election committee makes a mockery of 
the democratic process. 

The election committee decided the 
election was run fairly, so its members 
had already heard evidence and reached 
a decision. Two members of the void 
election committee, Lynne Brown and 
Dierdre Thibodeau, voted with the rest 
of the senate to find the election fair. 

One student senator, Irma Levy, was 
elected in the contested election, yet she 
was allowed to vote on the fairness of the 
questioned election. She was, in effect, 
voting on whether or not to retain her 
own senate seat. 

Feared appeal: At a previous meeting 
the senate voted unanimously not to 
allow Levy to vote on the issue. Because 
they feared having to deal with an appeal 
from Levy, they repealed their decision. 

Fear of an appeal does not justify al- 
lowing, a blatant conflict of interest. 

When the senate heard evidence on 
the election process, written statements 
by Levy and Cynthia Brown, who was 
also elected in the contested election, 
were read. 

No evidence was heard to support the 
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Observer editorials 


claims of Jacqueline Rossetti and Paula 
McShane, who contested the original 
election. This biased presentation may 
have affected the vote. 

Wasted time: The senate has wasted 
an inordinate amount of time on this 
issue, and reached a conclusion that is 
likely to satisfy no one. 

Student government is supposed to 
represent the interests of all NECC stu- 
dents, not the interests of individuals on 
the Senate. Democracy has not been 
served in this matter 
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Don't hurt higher education 


FIVE THOUSAND students protest to restore cuts made to Massachusetts’ 
higher education budget during the last two years. 


Observer letters 


Senator blasts colleagues 
for irresponsible actions 


To the editor: 

Nothing torments me more than sitting 
idle when I know there is something that has 
to be done, especially when you have an 
obligation and somehow you are compelled 
to ignore it. 

I became a student senator fora number of 
reasons, none of which was to be inactive. I 
felt the need to participate in my education, 
to enhance it to its utmost value, and to 
obtain fruitful leadership experience that I 
can utilize in the future. 

I believe leadership is not an empty laurel. 
I contend those in a position of leadership, 
whether it be the president of a country or a 
student senator, have a debt to pay, a respon- 
sibility to stand by those people who put him 
or her in that position, a duty to redress 
wrongdoing perpetrated to their detriment, 
which must not in any circumstance go un- 
heeded. 

Any leader who commits the heresy of fail- 
ing to accede toaclamor for justice, should be 
ousted from his or her position, in order to 
make room for a rightful, legitimate leader. 
This is why I have so much difficulty with the 
way the Student Senate is running right now. 
I am referring to the troublesome Area Two 


Student Senate 
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(Health & Human Services) Senate election. 

The senate majority, including those with 
an obvious conflict of interest, voted to let the 
contested results stand undeterred. Amidst 
the blatant disregard for proper procedure 
that baffles the mind, saturated with uncon- 
stitutional committees whose opinions defy 
logic, and surrounded by languorous atti- 
tudes which irritate the character, there are a 
few senators, like myself who care about the 
individuals who were shamelessly aggrieved 
and who will continue to heed the clamor 
from within. 

Why spend any more time on this election? 
Why stir up more controversy....because I 
can’t. 1 cannot now, nor will I ever sit idle by 
leadership that chooses to ignore proper 
procedure; leadership that is unattached to its 
people; and leadership that obliviates the 
rights of the very individuals who brought it 
into existence. 

Let the communists indulge in those dia- 
bolical practices and let us (the student sen- 
ate) protect people’s rights the way we are 
supposed to, the way we would want our 
rights protected if we were the aggrieved. 

Sincerely, 
REY SCHUMANN, Student Senator 


president says 


student rallies proven effective 


To the editor: 

Your position against student participa- 
tion in rallies protesting fiscal impoundments 
imposed upon the public higher education 
system shocks my sensibilities. 

Deeming student protests ineffective paints 
an inaccurate picture. October’s student 
protests against Gov. Dukakis and Secretary 
of Administration and Finance Edward 
Lashman’s impoundment of $39 million from 
the public higher education budget proved to 
be quite effective. The day before the rally, 
the Governor called state-wide student lead- 
ers involved in planning the protest into 
Boston and announced a $10 million reduc- 
tion in the higher education impoundment. 

Contrary to your appraisal of the Dukakis 
administration, the Governor and members 
of his education staff have not ignored stu- 
dent attempts to bring fiscal stability to the 
public higher education system. Far from 
ignoring student efforts, the Governor and 
his staff have applauded, encouraged, and 
heeded student attempts, including protest 
rallies and legislative lobbying efforts, de- 
signed to impact the Commonwealth’s higher 
education system. To imply otherwise both 
minimizes student efforts and misrepresents 
the Governor’s position of support for the 
public higher education system and its stu- 
dents. 


Before announcing major policy decisions, 
such as tax packages and tuition proposals, 
the Governor has consulted with student 
leaders across the state. As NECC Student 
Senate President, I participated in several 
statechouse meetings from which the Gover- 
nor had nothing to gain except the student 
perspective. These meetings with the Gover- 
nor and his education staff have led me and 
other student leaders to believe in the 
Governor’s strong support for higher educa- 
tion. 

Students, who are well aware the problems 
with higher education funding do not stem 
from the corner office, have targeted the 
legislators in their protests and lobbying ef- 
forts. Legislators, who you feel will ignore 
student protests. Yet, during the October 
rally, legislators, who had previously refused 
to meet with students, engaged in discussions 
with students. Although the legislators prom- 
ised no solutions for the state’s fiscal crisis, the 
lines of communication were opened by stu- 
dent participation in the October protest. 

To suggest students yield their rights of 
peaceful assembly and freedom of expression 
is extremely irresponsible. To suggest merely 
writing letters to elected officials will have a 
greater impact than mass protest is amazingly 
naive. Our democracy was not forged nor will 
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Observer Opinion 2 
Many victims suffered in Holocaust 


World War II took lives 
of many nationalities 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Arts & Features Editor 

About 50 million people died in World 
War II. Although 6 million of the deaths were 
suffered by people of Jewish decent, let’s not 
forget the 44 million others of various nation- 
alities who also lost their lives. 

Yugoslavia lost 1.5 million people, of which 
1.2 million were civilian. About 11 million 
Poles, including 3 million Polish Jews, were 
killed. Of all the European countries, the 
Soviets suffered the greatest loss of life in 
World War II. Eighteen million people, in- 
cluding 1.5 million Soviet Jews, were annihi- 
lated. 

The Germans assigned the Slavs to the 
lowest rank of human life, from which the 
Jews were altogether excluded. It is believed 
the Germans planned to exterminate the Slavs 
just as the Jews were killed. 

The British and French lost more men in 
the Battle of Verdun in World War I than in 
all of World War II. 

Gypsies massacred: European Gypsies 
were not left out of the massacre; about one 
million of their people lost their lives. Prosti- 
tutes, Communists, homosexuals, criminals, 
and even Jehovah’s Witnesses were killed. 

Mentally ill Aryans were also done away 
with, The Germans believed their illnesses 
defiled the nation and infected society. It is 
estimated that Hitler exterminated about 
100,000 mental patients in gas chambers, but 
no one knows for sure. Hitler felt so little for 
these people that he didn’t even bother to 
keep records on them. 

True, there are some special circumstances 
which focus attention on the tragedy of the 
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Jews in particular. The murder of 6 million 
Jews, or about two-thirds of the entire Euro- 
pean Jewish population was the ultimate goal 
which the Nazis hoped to achieve. 

Their deaths were not by-products of the 
war, and they did not die in unselective air 
raids or gunfire. The Jews were chosen for 
total extinction. Although the Soviet Union 
suffered greater losses than the Jewish people, 
no other race of people lost nearly all of its 
population. The Nazis rallied the German 
people in an effort to render a whole race 
extinct. 

Vital Community: Every other country 
ravaged by the Germans eventually returned 
to normal. But the. Jews had no country. 
Their numbers and concentration through- 
out Eastern Europe had rendered them the 
most vital Jewish community in the world. 
Their 1000 year-old cultural heritage and 
population had been lost. 

Strangely enough, there is actually a group 
of Neo-Nazis and Nazi apologists, called the 
Revisionists, who claim the Holocaust never 
occurred, specifically the murder of the Euro- 
pean Jews. However ignorant a person may 
be, there is overwhelming evidence to sug- 
gest the Nazis did in fact commit the war- 
time atrocities. 

The Holocaust is the single most docu- 
mented act of war crimes in history. The 
Nazis kept detailed records of mass gassings 
and other tortures. To suggest that these 
murders did not occur is just asking for his- 
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tory to repeat itself. 

Special tragedy: The destruction of the 
Jews in World War II was a special Jewish 
tragedy, but there were many other people of 
many different nationalities who also lost 
their lives. 
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The German atrocities remain a universal 
concern because these things, considered 
unthinkable, actually happened. Continuing 
to remember the atrocities that affected every 
race will keep similar horrors from happening 
in the future. 


Chris Gianni, incoming stu- 
dent 

“Yes. It is important because 
it could happen again. Anything 
is possible in this world nowa- 
days.” 


Carol Lebold, interpreter 
training 

“Yes. It isa very good idea to 
keep all of history in mind so 
that we can learn from it and 
build in that knowledge.” 


Joe Landers, commercial art 

“No. My father’s family is 
Jewish, and I don’t think com- 
memorating it would be the nght 
thing to do. To not forget about 
it would be correct. I think 
people should be taught about 
ee 


Paula Fragala, liberal arts 
“Yes. It was a stupid event in 
the history of the world. I think 
people should know about it 
and we should give respect.” 
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Alby Marshall, engineering 
“Yes. This is something we 

need and shouldn’t forget. If we 

forget it, it could happen again.” 


John Gaudet, engineering 
“Yes. It is important that we 
show everybody that we don’t 
wantit to happen again. There is 
a possibility it could happen 
again, but I doubt it nowadays.” 


Jim Hellesen, structural me- 
dia asst. 

“Yes. I think it’s important to 
rememberit. I don’t always think 
it’s important to show graphi- 
cally how it was depicted.” 


Jeff Carleton, cafeteria chef 

“Yes. It is important to com- 
memorate the Holocaust be- 
cause the people who were hurt 
need to be remembered for the 
suffering they were put 
through.” 


Maria Ryan, liberal arts 
“Yes. I think it is important 
because it would be dangerous 
for people to forget it happened. 
It could easily happen again.” 
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Julie Beaudry, liberal arts 

“Yes. We should commemo- 
rate the Holocaust because it 
was an important event and it 
could happen again. It will make 
people understand what hap- 
pened.” 
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Industry bows to pressure 


Tuna sellers 
change policy 
to save dolphins 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Arts & Features Editor 

Last week, StarKist Tuna Company gave 
in to public pressure and announced it would 
no longer buy tuna that harmed mammals, 
specifically dolphins, in any way. 

StarKist, which makes up 35 percent of the 
tuna consumed in the United States today, 
was followed by BumbleBee and Chicken of 
the Sea, which both account for about 17 
percent of the domestic tuna market. 

“T think it is small companies like ours who 
are responsible for starting this,” Sidney 
Schonfeld, chairman of the board at Mitsui 
Foods, Inc., suppliers of NECC’s cafeteria 
tuna, said. “This is a very big issue, and we’re 
doing all we can to bring about new ideas for 
large tuna companies.” 

Dolphin safe: “I am pleased to confirm 
the tuna we have supplied and are supplying 
to NECC... does not harm dolphins in any 
way in the landing and processing of the fish,” 
Schonfeld said. 

“I read the article in the Observer... and 
knew it had to be an issue other people were 
interested in,” Donna Jutras, Corporate Chefs’ 
manager, said. 

“T called the distributor because it is an 
important issue. He already had a letter on 
file. I’m sure he’s crossed the issue quite a few 
times.” 

Mitsui Foods Inc. gets its tuna, called 
Tongol, from village fishermen in Bangkok, 
Thailand, Schonfeld said. 

Different methods: “The Tongol is asmall 


fish generally centered around the Gulf of 


Siam,” he said. “The fishermen do not use 
the fishing gear normally associated with large 
commercial vessels which unfortunately re- 
sult in the drowning of mammals.” 

“ve been there many times. I’ve seen 
how it is done,” he said. “One of our people 
is currently in Thailand getting official gov- 
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ernment certificates to confirm that no 
mammals are harmed,” Schonfeld said. 
“I’m going to put a sign up on the deli,” 
Jutras said. “The other day I heard two girls 
having a conversation saying ‘Don’t eat the 
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tuna!” 

“The students are definitely aware of it. 
One girl didn’t have tuna because of that 
reason. I want them to know that it is okay,” 
Jutras said. 


S.Dean illustration 


STARKIST tuna leads the way in an- 
nouncing it will no longer purchase 
tuna caught using methods that harm 
mammals in any way. 


Mass. minister promotes Judeo—Christian understanding 


By JOHN KENNEY 
Staff Reporter 

On Monday, April 30, Rev. Robert Bul- 
lock will lecture on Moral Reasoning as part 
of the campus’ Holocaust program. 

Presently pastor of Our Lady of Sorrows in 
Sharon, Mass., Rev. Bullock has also served in 
Arlington and Quincy. 

Rev. Bullock attended Boston College, 
where he studied Mathematics and Econom- 
ics. After graduating with a Bachelor’s de- 
gree, he went on to get a master’s degree in 
Bible Scripture at St. John’s Seminary. He has 


kept in touch with the college scene through 
the years by chaplaining at Boston State, 
Simmons College, and at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. 

Interfaith relations interests Rev. Bullock. 

Important Issue: “Ever since the Second 
Vatican Council, the Church’s position on it 
has been clear ... I don’t think it is a side 
issue,” Rev. Bullock said. 

He is very active in the field, performing 
research with a fellowship from the Danforth 
Foundation, co—leading 12 missions to Is 
rael, and hosting the radio show, Intersect. 
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His work with the fellowship took him to 
Germany, Poland, and Israel to examine policy 
decisions by Jewish religious institutions. 

The missions to Israel included sessions 
with a minister and a rabbi, and involved con- 
tacting both the religious leaders and the 
people of the Jewish nation. 

The radio show, broadcast on WBZ at 5 
a.m. on Sunday morning, involves conversa- 
tions between a rabbi and Rev. Bullock. 

“We try to find the point of intersection 
between our two faiths, and so we called the 
program Intersect,” Rev. Bullock said. 
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Mr. Storey 
P.O. Box 2183 
Danvers, MA 01923 
or call 
(508) 777-2320 


EOE M/F 


Rev. Bullock is confident that relations be- 


tween Christians and Jews are improving. 

“There has been an increase in convyersa- 
tion, in positive attitudes, and also an increase 
in the willingness to deal with issues between 
the two faiths,” Rev. Bullock said. 

Award winner: It seems no small part of 
the improvements has been through the ef- 
forts of Rev. Bullock, who has received both 
the Abraham Joshua Heschel Award and the 
Norman S. Raab Human Relations Award for 
his work. He is also a member of the Anti- 
Defamation League and is chairman of the 
board for Facing History and Ourselves. 

Rev. Bullock was part of Facing History 
when it started 12 years ago, and continues to 
give talks and contributes to the program. 
Concentrating on the Holocaust in particular 
is important, “because this is the greatest 
demonstration of evil in history, and it has 
had very important repercussions through- 
out the world. It is a unique event, and we are 
a different people because of it,” Rev. Bullock 
said. 

Rev. Bullock’s lecture will be held in the 
Library Conference Area at 7:30 P.M.. 
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Textbooks 
Ajeedead 


Peru libraries understocked 


By RACHEL WIDGER 
Staff Reporter 

A book drive is underway to collect 
English-language texts for understocked Pe- 
ruvian libraries as a result of a recent trip to 
Peru by three NECC faculty members. 

The drive is coordinated by English as a 
Second Language (ESL) instructors Jane 
Thiefels, Sandra Fotinos, and Alan Hislop. 

The three teachers traveled to Peru to 
attend the First Annual Conference of Teach- 
ing English as a Second Language. 

Obsolete books: The books are for stu- 
dents at the Universidad Nacional de Trujillo, 
in Peru, who are in the English for Special 
Purposes program. Thiefels said the idea for 
the project occurred as a result of their first 
visit to the university library, where the books 
are very old, out-dated, and sparse. 

She also said, “The English they would be 
studying would be very useful in their profes- 
sion because a lot of scientific articles are 
written in English. 

“People will have a chance to learn vo- 


“Any desk copies, extra teacher’s 
sample copies, 
extra books, or books 
that are no longer 
being used would help 
a great deal.” 


a 


cabulary and be more familiar with the lan- 
guage. I think in Peru they really have an 
international perspective. They go beyond 
their own language and open into a larger 
perspective. That’s very much part of their 
way of thinking and their way of being,” 
Thiefels said. 

On the same note, Fotinos said, “It really 
is necessary for them to read in English, to be 
able to study medicine, engineering, or any 
kind of technology because the books they 
have to read and the articles they’re required 


Any donations welcome 


SANDRA FOTINOS, Jane Thiefels and Alan Hislop do their part to help. 


to read are in English. 

English only: “So it’s not achoice. It’s not 
as if they can’t read English and still study 
engineering or medicine. They have to read 
it. The latest books, the most up-to-date 
materials are available, but only in English.” 

Thiefels said the students as well as teach- 
ers are welcomed to donate books, and any 
type of school books would be appreciated. 
Any desk copies, extra teacher’s sample cop- 
ies, extra books, or books that are no longer 
being used would help a great deal. 


S. Mills photo 


Asked about a deadline , Thiefels said, 
“We are planning to go back there next 
January for another conference, but if we can 
get resources we could send’ the books. 

“Tfwe could get some monetary resources 
or if we could find a conduit, someone who 
could take the books before us, we would 
send them. Probably the latest we would be 
collecting books would be next January. We 
see this as an ongoing project.” 

To donate books, call (508) 374-3849, or 
bring the books to C-213. 


Book discussion teaches about Holocaust 


Some faculty believe much can be learned from past to help solve today’s problems 


By REBECCA ANN SHERMAN 
Staff Reporter 

Over the past few weeks much attention 
has been brought to the remembrance of the 
Holocaust, and NECC’s program continues 
tomorrow when Michael R. Marrus’ The 
Holocaust in History is discussed. 

Discussion moderator: Moderated by 
Arthur Barlas, instuctor, dept. of history and 
government, and held in the Essex Room, the 
forum will to start at 7:30 p.m. and last ap- 
proximately two hours. 

When questioned, many students on 
campus knew of the Holocaust, but did not 
know the details, however. It was unclear to 
many exactly how and why this event oc- 
curred. 

Many people believe much can be learned 
about the Holocaust, which could help solve 
problems in today’s society. 

“T think the Holocaust can teach not only 
about the persecution of Jews, but if we really 
get into it, it may reveal something about 
human relationships and why human beings 
treat each other so horribly. It will also enable 
us to learn about human nature and motiva- 
tion. Why people have this capacity for evil,” 
Barlas said. 

Easy to understand: This book was cho- 


sen because it is a good source for those who 
know little or nothing about the Holocaust. 
It contains detailed information to attract 
people that know a lot about it. It is clear, 
simple, and easy to comprehend, Barlas said. 

He was happy and honored when he was 
asked to moderate the discussion. 

“Ttisa good opportunity to listen to mem- 
bers of the college community and off cam- 
pus people to gain more insight,” Barlas said. 
“It is important to exchange ideas and share 
emotions about this period of history. Ex- 
changing ideas is what college is all about.” 

Prejudices exist everywhere in many forms, 
and many people are effected by it. 

John Spurk, professor, department of his- 
tory and government, said, “Why study the 
Holocaust? Isn’t it just a bad thing it that 
happened once and which we ought to put it 
behind us and forget it? No, it isn’t.” 

Remembering victims: “The forces of 
pent up hatred, resentment, suspicion, and 
the search for ‘scapegoats’ are as real today as 
they were in Hitler’s Germany,” Spurk said. 
“We need to realize we are capable of the un- 
thinkable. We cannot bring back the victims 
of the Holocaust, but from the other side they 
call to us to remember and act to reform civi- 
lization. Now is the time.” 


COUNTRY VILLAGE TRAVEL 


Country Village is your full service travel agency. 


We will provide you with efficient, practical travel 
information and Inform you on 


various travel programs 
and packages. We help 
make traveling more 
enjoyable. 


And best of 
all, our consultin 


is absolutely free!!! 


Call us at 
(508) 352-7630 


Mass. Army National Guard 


Career Opportunities 
PLUS 


100% FREE TUITION 


We Will be at the NECC 
STUDENT CENTEE 
on May 14 and 15 
from 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


SFC John T. Kuse Jr. 
SFC Norman Crocker 


Mass. Army National Guard 


1-800-802-4703 
1-508-462-0203 


peace 
TIONAL 


Lesley College will host 
information sessions 
on bachelor's degrees opportunities. 


ees include: 
A 


esley's accelerated 57-week bachelor's 
degree completion program. 

A The Bachelor of Science in Management 
program, designed for working adults who have 
at least 56 transferable credits and a minimum 
of three years work experience. 


Classes are scheduled to meet one night per 


week from 6-10 p.m. in the Merrimac 


area. 


alley 


For further information, interested students are 
encouraged to attend one of the two information 


sessions on May 7, from 4:30 - 5:30 


.m., or 5:45 to 6:45 


in the Bentley Library Conference Center. 


LESLEY COLLEGE 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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M. Buchikos photos 


JORGE RAMIREZ and Reinaldo Giraldo play for Recuerdos, their Latin-American 


Chilean music 


Foundation features afternoon of fun 


music duo. 


DANCERS PERFORM for the Alma 
National Dance Group. 


By Melissa Buchikos 
2??? Editor 

The Northern Essex Community College 
Foundation featured an afternoon of classic 
Latin American music and a costumed per- 
formance of Chilean folk dancers recently in 
the Bentley Library. 

Recuerdos, a duo composed of singer/ 
guitarists Reinaldo Giraldo and 
accordion-player Jorge Ramirez preformed 
music from Chile, Peru and Argentina. 

Giraldo began playing the guitar as a youth 
and worked with various professional bands 
in his native San Rafael. Ramirez was a 
self-taught child prodigy on the accordion. 
He first began preforming at the age of five 


throughout Chile. The two men met in the 
United States and put their show on the road 
in. New York, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. 

The Alma Chilean Dance Group was com- 
posed of nine dancers from Chile who created 
the troupe in 1970. They danced a variety of 
dances from many Latin American countries 
including the Chilean National Dance. 

In 1971, the director of the dance troupe, 
Al Gomez founded the Chilean Folkloric 
Group at the International Institute in Bos- 
ton. In 1984, the group changed its name and 
since has been preforming at universities, 
schools, and for the General Consulate of 
Chile. 
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DANCER WAVES her hankerchief in a 
number performed recently at the 
Bentley Library. 


Observer briefs 


President announces 


new office hours 


John R.Dimitry, NECC president,will 
hold open office hours every Tuesday 
afternoon from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Faculty, staff, and students are en- 
couraged to stop by and visit at this time. 
No appointments are necessary. 

“Although my office has always been 
open, I’m hoping that these newly 
designated hours will encourage more 
people to communicate with me on an 
informal basis,” Dimitry said. “In 
addition to answering questions and 
concerns, I’m hoping to get some good 
ideas for the college.” 

If the Tuesday afternoon hours are 
not convenient, those interested can 
schedule appointments for another time 
by calling the President’s Office at (508) 
374-3852. 


Holocaust events 
run this week 


A weeklong series of programs 
designed to foster awareness and 
understanding of the Jewish Holocaust 
began Monday, April 23. 

Titled Never Again: A Commemora- 
tion of the Holocaust, this special series of 
programs incorporates art, music, 
literature, poetry, lectures, personal 
discussions, and classroom education 

Featured in the Bentley Library 
Gallery through May 18 will be Without 
Surrender: Watercolors by Nelly Toll 

Toll created 50 of the watercolors in 
the exhibit while she was a young girl in 
hiding from the Nazis in L’vov, Poland 
from 1943 to 1944. Protected by a 
sympathetic Christian family, Toll and 
her mother spent over a year in the small 
back room of an apartment across from 
Gestapo headquarters. 

The 5 x 7 watercolors, which she 
bound into a series of small books, depict 
children leading normal lives. Her work 
was inspired by scenes which she viewed 


through the window of her hiding place, 
stories that she read in books, and memo- 
ries of her father and brother, who did not 
survive the Holocaust. 

Today, Toll lives in New Jersey where 
she works as an artist, art teacher, and art 
therapist. She has a master’s degree in 
Creative Arts from Rutgers University and 
has written essays, short stories, a play, and 
a book, Without Surrender: Art of the 
Holocaust. 

Other events in this series commemorat- 
ing the Holocaust included a Monday, 
April 23 talk titled A Survivor Tells His 
Story by Holocaust survivor Benjamin 
Jacobs, beginning at 11:30 a.m.; Wednes 
day, April 25 lectures detailing the search 
for Joseph Mengele, the Auschwitz Angel 
of Death, at 11:30 a.m. and again at 7:30 
p.m., by Gerald Posner, the award-winning 
author, best-known for Mengele: the 
Complete Story. 

Also, a book discussion of the Holocaust 
in History by Michael R. Marrus, led by 
Arthur Barlas, professor of history and 
government, beginning at 7:30 p.m. on 
Thursday, April 26; a Friday, April 27 
performance at noon by the Shirim 
Nezmer Orchestra, which features tradi 
tional and original Klezmer music; a 
dramatic reading from Women of 
Terezestadt and The Diary of Anne Frank by 
Newburyport resident Anna Smulowitz, 
beginning at 11:30 a.m. on Monday, April 
30; and a lecture on Moral Reasoning by 
Father Robert Bullock, Pastor of Our Lady 
of Sorrows Church in Sharon, Mass. on 
Monday, April 30 at 7:30 p.m. 

All of these events will be held in the 
gallery except the book discussion, which 
will be held in the Essex Room on the 3rd 
floor of the Bentley Library 

Sponsored by the college’s Offices of 
Staff Development and Student Activities, 
the programs are designed to offer a 
careful, thoughtful, holistic examination of 
the Holocaust. 


Alumni panel 
talks about careers 


In celebration of Secretary’s Week, 
Northern Essex Community College 
presented an alumni panel on Careers in 
Office Technology on Monday, April 23 


from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

The panel featured Northern Essex 
alumni with careers as executive secretaries, 
office managers, word processors, business 
educators, and travel and tourism represen- 
tatives talking about their careers and 
offering advice to those interested in the 
field. 

Sponsored by the college’s Alumni 
Office, the free panel included five minute 
presentations by each of the panelists and a 
question and answer period. Panelists 
covered information such as expected salary 
levels and education needed, and gave 
details on the day-to-day responsibilities of 
their careers, 

“Many people are not aware of the great 
demand for well-trained office personnel,” 
said Margaret Raney, chairperson of 
NECC’s department of office technology 
and moderator of the panel. “A career in 
these fields can be challenging, exciting, 
and lucrative.” 

The panel included Doris Cepeda, ‘88, 
administrative secretary, Orthopedic 
Surgery, Beth Israel Hospital; Kathleen 
Daly, ‘88, secretary, Bull Information 
Systems, Billerica; Bridget Herman, ‘89, 
travel consultant, Whittier Travel, Haver- 
hill; Ruth Horton, ‘79, former staff 
assistant, Office of the President, Northern 
Essex Community College; Leslie Sennott, 
‘76, personnel consultant, KNF&T, 
Boston; Kathleen Sheehan, ‘79, legal 
secretary, Donahue and Donahue, Lowell; 
and Deborah Twomey, ‘84, registration 
associate, Registrar’s Office, Northern 
Essex Community College. 


Earth Day celebrated 
on campus this week 


Earth Day has been designated to 
heighten awareness of what’s happening to 
this planet, and what people can do to save 
it from destruction. 

In honor of Earth Day, April 22, 1990, 
a group of NECC students have planned a 
week-long celebration of events to raise 
awareness of environmental issues on an in- 
dividual and community level. 

Called the Student Environmental 
Coalition (SEC), the student group banded 
together because of their shared concern 


mE AR Se RR a eS 2 a 


for the need to improve the environ- 
ment. All Earth Day events were and 
are open to the public and held on the 
college’s Haverhill campus. 

Today, there will be a debate on en- 
vironmental issues featuring Calabrese 
and Roger Ham, a political activist who 
is an advocate of Lyndon La Rouche’s 
economic policy. The debate will begin 
at 11:30 a.m. in the Tiled Lounge in the 
Student Center. 

On Thursday, April 26, from 10 a.m. 
to 1] a.m. in E-155, Dr. Diane 
Calabrese, from the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists, will show a slide pres- 
entation /lecture entitled Solutions for 
the Asking. 

Calabrese, who has Ph.D and M.S. 
degrees in entomology and a B.S. 
degree in biology, will discuss simple 
things that individuals can do to forestall 
global warming. 

“It’s only in the last three decades 
that we have become an energy 
consuming, throw-away society,” Dr. 
Calabrese said.“There are many things 
which each of us can do to help reverse 
this trend and preserve our environ- 
ment.” 


Funds available 
for conferences 


In order to encourage professional 
development of all NECC faculty and 
staff, a portion of the college-wide Staff 
Development budget is set aside to 
support attendance of employees at 
conferences, seminars and workshops, as 
well as research and development 
projects and academic courses leading to 
a formal undergraduate and graduate 
degree. 

There are four application deadlines 
each year, including one on May 11, 
1990. Proposal guidelines and applica- 
tions are available in the Staff Develop- 
ment Office, A-310. 

Please note: There will be no funds 
for out-of-state activities. 

For an application, more information 
or assistance in completing the applica- 
tion, contact Judith Kamber, director of 
staff development.. 
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Psychology 
students 
honored 


~~ a New members inducted 


JOHN R. DIMITRY, NECC president, th £0 na ius Ona l ho NLOV SO C1 é Ly GUEST SPEAKER Dr. ae Cronin, 


welcomes new Psi Beta members 


chairperson, division of human serv- 
ices at Bradford College. 


a 


DR. USHA SELLERS, NECC chairperson, division of social sciences, gives the ROBERT MCDONALD, dean of academic affairs, addresses new psychology 
opening remarks. honor students. ¥ 


Psi Beta 
installation 


S. Mills photos 
NEW MEMBERS of Psi Beta, 
national honor society for 
excellence in psychology at 
community and junior colleges. 
Top, Ralph W. Thurlow; Kathryn 
R. Salafia; Jessica T. Peroni, 
president; Judith A Hajjar, 
secretary; and Kyle Knipe. 


Bottom, Mark L. Boucher, 
treasurer; Pauline K. Buturlia, 
vice president, Marilyn Lanen; 
and Kevin Wreghitt. Not pres- 
ent, Constance Courcy. 
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Bradford College 
luncheon 


S. Mills photo 
JOE SHORT, above, new president of 
Bradford College, makes point at 
luncheon sponsored recently at NECC. 
JOHN R. DIMITRY, NECC president, 
right, talks about opportunities avail- 
able for transfer students at the 
four-year liberal arts college. 


Earn Money For 


College 


At UPS 
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We offer steady employment with 3 
to 5 hour, Monday thru Friday work shifts. 
UPS has great full-time benefits for part- 
time work including: Medical, Dental, Vi- 
sion, Paid Prescription, Paid Vacations, & 
Paid Holidays. 

“Selected shifts also include up to 


$6,000. a year 
Tuition Reimbursement. 


Shifts 
2 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
“10:30 p.m. to 2:30 a.m. 
*3 a.m. to 8 a.m. 
Apply in person at UPS 
Monday thru Friday 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
(off route 129 behind Tully Forum) 
UPS is always an equal opportunity 
employer mV/t/h/v 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


Ups UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


Sensitive 
subject 


Talking to kids about sex 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Staff Reporter 

The Behavioral Science Club recently 
presented a lecture by Leon Somers and his 
wife Barbara, authors of the new book Talk- 
ing To Your Children About Love And Sex. 

The couple discussed how one might ap- 
proach the task of talking to children about a 
commonly ignored subject. 

Dr. Leon Somers spoke of his personal 
revelation of how he went from a truck driver 
to a psychologist and how he sought the 
dedication to reach for where he is now. 

People person: “I could have been an 
experimental psychologist doing research orI 
could have been a psychologist working with 
people,” he said. “That was clear. I knew I 
wanted to work with people.” 

Because this is an obsolete topic among 
parents and their children, the Somers’ book 
tries to provide a key to parents’ relationships 
with their children and how they can develop 
in the best possible way as their children 
gradually begin to accept the world around 
them. 

The book also acts as a guide for parents to 
openly discuss various subjects that are still 
uneasy for them to speak about. 

Important issue: Barbara Somers feels the 
subject of discussing love and sex with chil- 
dren is an important one to cover. Lack of 
knowledge on this subject is too common and 
the children have every right to know about 
their sexuality. 

“I think they’re (parents) uncomfortable 
with the subject,” she said. “The children 
should get information from people they 
know and trust. It builds intimacy and a lot of 
trust between them and that makes for a 
much better and healthier, more loving rela- 
tionship.” 

The Somers feel children will learn, be it 
from brothers, sisters, or friends, but the 
knowledge is often misunderstood. 

Barbara Somers said many parents avoid 
the topic of talking about love and sex simply 
because they have no background for it, and 
their parents never talked to them about it. 

Problem area: Most parents strive to be 
the teacher of their children, whether it be in 
educational aspects or in life itself, and many 
parents come to a dead end when sexuality 
plays a part. Barbara Somers said the learning 
of sexuality is an ongoing process that can be 
explained as it goes along. 

“Children begin asking questions at a very 
early age, and if you can answer them com- 
fortably then you go on,” she said. 


The book covers the subject at different 
angles from the young toddler to older chil- 
dren. It explains how parents, can be guided 
in the right direction to answer a child’s 
questions. 

Parent angle: “The subject is emphasized 
from a parent’s point of view because what we 
are interested in is parenthood and how to 
make it develop in the happiest and healthiest 
way possible,” the Somers said. 

John Whittle, behavioral science club 
adviser, said students in the club are inter- 
ested in going into the field of psychology or 
counseling. He feels lectures from people like 
the Somers does the club and the students 
good. 
“These people are role models,” he said. 
“The fact that he (Somers) was in his forties 
and he stopped driving a truck and became a 
psychologist shows that people can do this at 
any time in their life.” 

Whittle feels the book is a great guideline 
in the development of the child. 

Helps parents: “It is especially helpful for 
people who are parents,” he said. “You have 
to be sensitive to things going on with the kid. 
If you’re aware of these things, and you 
answer questions as they go along, it isn’t like 
you’re sitting down and telling them every- 
thing all at one time.” 

Whittle said the club gives students a taste 
of what it is like to go into the mental health 
or related professions. Speakers such as Bar- 
bara Saret, Susan Coburn, and Pat Murphy 
appeared in the past semester, and the club 
closed out the year with the movie, Ordinary 
People on April 23. 

The club plans a trip on April 30 to the 
Hale Hospital to see how the Mental Health 
Crisis Team functions. 

For more information about the club, 
contact Whittle at ext 5882 in C-372. 
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LEADERSHIP AWARD 


Former state senator wins for 


The NECC Board of Trustees voted unani- 
mously at a meeting recently to award the 
second annual Northern Essex Community 
College Leadership Award to Sharon M. 
Pollard of Methuen, former state senator and 
former secretary of the Executive Office of 
Energy Resources (EOER). 

The award is presented annually to an in- 
dividual from the region served by the college 
who has made an outstanding contribution 
to the community and distinguished his or 
herself as a community leader. Recipients are 
selected on the basis of their contribution to 
the college, contribution to the economic or 
cultural betterment of the community, par- 
ticipation in community and civic activities, 
leadership abilities, and evidence of personal 
achievement. 

“During her years in public service, Pol- 
lard has distinguished herself as a strong, 
compassionate, and effective leader,” Mar- 
jorie Goudreault, chairman of the college’s 
board of trustees said. “She had a true com- 
mitment to Northern Essex Community 
College and frequently found the time to visit 
our campus and meet with faculty, staff and 
students.” 

A graduate of Dunbarton College in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Pollard began her political career 
as a legislative aide to Congressman Les Aspin 
of Wisconsin. 

Founding member: In 1976, she became 
the youngest woman ever elected to the 
Massachusetts State Senate. While working in 
the Senate, Pollard was one of the founding 
members and first senate chairperson of the 
Energy Development Caucus, a bipartisan 
coalition of legislators who advocated energy 
conservation and the development of renew- 
able energy resources. She was instrumental 
in the legislative creation of the first cabinet 
level energy office in the country. 

In 1980, as chairperson of the Committee 
on State Administration, Pollard successfully 
carried the reform bills sponsored by the 
Ward Commission through the Senate. These 


a 


Public service 


File photo 


SHARON POLLARD wins NECC leadership award for her service to the college 


and community. 


acts overhauled the state’s public construc- 
tion laws and established the first State Office 
of Inspector General in the nation. 

Pollard’s commitment to issue affecting 
women led to the passage of the nation’s first 
Abuse Prevention Act, which provides imme- 
diate relief to the victims of domestic vio- 
lence. 

While serving in the legislature, Pollard 
was the senate chair of the Committees on 


State Administration and Counties, vice-chair 
of both the Commerce and Labor Commit- 
tee and the Human Service and Elder Affairs 
Committee, as well as a member of the Senate 
Ways and Mean Committee. 

She was also active as senate vice-chair of 
both the Special Commission on Civil Serv- 
ice Reform and the Special Commission on 
Pension Reform. She served as the chair of the 
Special Commission on Youth Unemploy- 


service to college 


"The college will present 
Pollard with the award at 
a luncheon in her bonor 
at the college on 
Friday, May 11.” 


ment. 

In January 1983, Gov. Michael Dukakis 
appointed Pollard secretary of the Executive 
Office of Energy Resources (EOER), a posi- 
tion which she held until last year when she 
retired from government to open a retail 
business in Andover. 

Better community: “We created this award 
to recognize those individuals who have used 
their talents to work tirelessly for the better- 
ment of our community,” Daniel Beaure- 
gard, NECC trustee and chairman of the 
committee which nominated candidates for 
the Leadership Award, said. “Sharon Pollard 
has done much to enhance our community 
on a local and state level.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, agreed 
wholeheartedly with the board’s unanimous 
selection of Pollard as the recipient of this 
year’s Leadership Award. 

“She believes in the community college 
concept of providing quality, affordable 
education that is accessible to everyone and 
did everything in her power to help the 
college to better achieve this goal, Dimitry 
said. “Four years ago when the college was 
facing rising energy costs, Sharon Pollard was 
instrumental in helping us to secure a 
$400,000 conservation grant which allowed 
us to redo our energy control and heating and 
ventilation systems, making them more en- 
ergy efficient and cost effective.” 

The college will present Pollard with the 
award at a luncheon in her honor at the 
college on Friday, May 11. Last year’s Lead- 
ership Award was presented to John J. Lin- 
nehan, a Haverhill businessman. 


Rincon Hispano 


By DONALD CONWAY 
Guest Contributor 

Como conseguir credito en Espanol Solo 
Por Examen. 

1. Matricular en el segundo semestre del 
primer ano de espanol, Intro. Spanish II, SP 
4402, antes del fin de este semestre. 

2. No hay que comprar libros. 

3. No hay que asistir a las clases. 

4. Solo hay que tomar un examen al fin del 
semestre. La nota que Ud, gana en el examen 
sera su nota para el curso. Asi pueden reciber 
tres creditos sin molestia. 

La otra manera de obtener credito es por 
un examen en Life Experience. Si ustedes 
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quieren seguir este camino, tienen que pedir 
permiso y pagar extra para tomar casi el 
mismo examen que les dare si matriculan en 
mi curso (SP 4402). 

Esto es que pasa con los cursos de espanol. 
Primero perdimos el laboratorio para len- 
guas. Luego perdimos el cuarto semestre de 
espanol. pronto perdimos el primer semestre 
del curso intermedio tambien, y ahora no hay 
un curso de espanol en el tercer 0 cuarto nivel 
en esta universidad. 

Ahora esta lo mismo en el segundo se- 
mestre del primer ano. Es una verdadera 
lastima considerando la importancia de esta 
langua. Estoy tratando de evitar el derrum- 
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bamiento complete del estudio de espanol en 
NECC. 

Ustedes pueden ayudarse a si mismos cin- 
siguiendo creditos por lo que ya saben y al 
mismo tiempo ayudar en mantener el estudio 
de espanol aqui. SI NO HAY SUFICIENTE 
ESTUDIANTES PARA EL CURSO Sp 
4402, NO LO VAN OFRECER. 

Necesito quince estudiantes. Espero que 
cinco o seis regresen del grupo que tengo 
ahora, de manera que quiero alistar neuve o 
diez de ustedes. 

Por que no vienen a discutirlo conmigo? 
Pueden ver el examen al mismo tiempo. Estoy 
en ma Oficina C-228 casi todos los dias a las 
once. 

Vengan por favor, para nuestra mutua 
ventaja. 
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By DAVID PIANTAGGINI 
Staff Reporter 

Digital keyboard sampling is taught in the 
Music Technology: Sound course by Michael 
Finegold, associate professor, department of 
creative arts. 

Finegold has written and published a man- 
ual he uses as an instructional tool for stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. 

Digital keyboard sampling is a relatively 
unknown process to the general public, but 
bands like Depeche Mode and De La Soul have 
been using this technology for quite some 
time. 

The process takes a sound or musical note 
and processes it — changing or transforming 
its characteristics — to reproduce the sound 
over a full 108 notes on a keyboard, each key 
being slightly different from the others. 

Course objectives: Finegold teaches the 
course each fall semester. The manual, Sam- 
pling S-50, is designed specifically for the 
Roland S-50 Digital Keyboard Sampler used 
in the class. 

Finegold said he chose to write the manual 
because the one Roland supplied with its key- 
board sampler was useless. 

“It was too detailed and would become 
too much of a chore for students to 
decipher...it’s very technical to a degree,” he 
said. 

He didn’t want students to take notes on 
the operation of it. They'd be writing all class 
long because there’s so much information in 
the manual. 

“I wrote out everything about the S-50 
and how to operate it step by step,” he said. 

Finished product: Creating the manual 
over two semesters and a summer of lessons, 
he finished it last summer. Finegold also 
became a desktop publisher, using a Macintosh 
computer to write his manuscript. 

Finegold had no previous experience in 
desktop publishing prior to writing the man- 
ual, but found people involved with various 
computer programs at the college willing to 
help. 

“T had to learn how to use software,” he 
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Music professor writes manual 
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MIKE FINEGOLD publishes manual for Roland S—50 Digital Keyboard Sampler. 
Finegold says he would like to work on a similar project if the opportunity 


presented itself. 


said. “I used MacDraw for diagrams, Word 
4.0 for word processing, and I even had to 
learn all about getting my work out to the 
printer...It’s very involved and I enjoyed it.” 

Finegold likes the idea of taking some- 
thing that he’s teaching, clarifying it for the 
students, and receiving feedback from them 
on the subject. He said it’s the educational 
aspect of creating the manual that would lead 
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him to write another one if the opportunity 
presented itself. 

Second manual: “If they (Roland) let me 
borrow some new equipment and try it out 
here, then I’d consider writing another 
manual,” he said. 

After finishing his project, Finegold de- 
cided to make it available to the public, and 
Roland Corp. accepted it in their quarterly 
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Roland User Group magazine. 

“They were willing to advertise it for 
me-free, so other people who use the S-50 
could purchase it,” he said. “I get a lot of 
requests from recording studios when people 
get stuck and don’t know how to use the 
sampler.” 

He dedicated the manual to his music stu- 
dents. It makes the course easier to learn, 
Finegold said. 

High-tech fright: “A lot of people are 
technophobes —afraid of technology— but this 
manual will hopefully help them through it,” 
he said 

Finegold currently holds two master’s de- 
grees from Yale University School of Music 
and a bachelor’s degree from Brooklyn Col- 
lege. He plays many instruments and consid- 
ers himself a general practitioner of music, 
meaning that if he’s called to play opera or 
dance music, jazz or funk, he can do it all. 

He practices several different fields simul- 
taneously and is not strictly limited to any one 
type of music, although he says he’s fond of 
fusion (a combination of rock and jazz) and 
classical music. 

David Mills, a music major and current 
student in the Music Technology: Composi- 
tion course, said the Sound course is a good 
idea for students in the music field. 

Computers’ future: Digital sampling is 
definitely not just another trend; it is the wave 
of the future, Mills said. 

“Using the computers with MIDI (Musi- 
cal Instrument Digital Interface) is really the 
future of the field because a lot of things are 
being digitally recorded now... learning how 
to use it (the technology) is important,” he 
said. 

A Music Technology: Composition course, 
offered during the spring semester, teaches 
students how to create music composition 
using software on the Macintosh computer, 
and to use the MIDI to create their own 
compositions, 

Both courses do not have to be taken 
together, Finegold said, but he recommends 
them both. 


Concert preview 
Music performance class 


to run outdoor show 


By TAQUA ANNE TURNER 
Staff Repor ter 

The music performance and chorus class is 
planning an outdoor performance on Tues 
day, May 8. 

The class will play group pieces, solos and 
the rap songs submitted by NECC students 
in a contestrun earlier this month. The show 
will be held on the lawn in front of the Bentley 
Library. 

Michael Finegold, associate professor, de 
partment of creative arts, said the show will be 
held rain or shine. 

“We hope to see everyone outside,” 
gold said. 

If it is raining the concert will be moved 
indoors to Lecture Hall A in C—Building. 

Lack of interest: According to Anneliese 
Schumm, NECC music student, the music 
performance group is experiencing some dif- 
ficulties this semester. 

“There is a definite lack of student interest 
in the music program here,” Schumm said. 
One reason is the funding is so bad right now 
because of the state cuts. We barely have 
enough equipment to perform.” 

According to Schumm, in public schools, 
the fine arts seem to be considered the lowest 
priority. She feels many people think that 
students interested in studying the arts have 
specialized schools they can attend. 

“That’s not always true,” Schumm said. 
“Not all students can get accepted toa school 
like Berklee or ULowell without first attend- 
ing a community college. Unfortunately, the 
music department in most public schools is 
considered the bottom of the barrel. It’s too 
bad that students cannot receive better music 
training.” 

Funding needed: “Mr. Finegold and the 
class have done all we can,” Schumm said. 
“Now it’s up to the college to provide more 


Fine- 


funding.” 

Despite the difficulties, the music per- 
formance group is putting together a prom- 
ising performance. 

Finegold said, “The performance will be 
less like a concert and more like a show.” 

Some pieces included in the show are The 
Longest Time by Billy Joel, and the popular 
Dancing in the Streets. 

Some students will be featured in solos, 
like Arecelis Esteves, who will perform Amartes 
es Genial, a Mexican song translated to Eng- 
lish by Schumm. 

At the end of the show, the Music Club 
students will perform the raps submitted by 
NECC students. 
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Award winner thanks Christ for Ins talent 


By GREG BLAZOK 
Staff Reporter 

“The Lord gives us gifts and talents. I 
haven’t had much training, yet writing and 
drawing seem to be gifts God has given me. 
This is something I can serve him with,” 
Richard F. Dam, NECC maintenance store- 
keeper, said about his poetry. 

Dam is not only a storekeeper, but an 
award-winning poet. He has written over 200 
poems, and just recently won first prize at the 
St. Francis Institute poetry contest for a poem 
entitled, The Artist’s Hand. 

“T didn’t expect to win, but you just have 
to go forward like if you are in a sport,” he 
said. “If you run a race against others, the 
biggest thing to do is to get yourself into 
shape so that you have something to enter 
with, and do the best you can.” 

Poetry contest: “I thank Marilyn Kaatz 
from the Bentley Library because she told me 
about the St. Francis Institute contest, and 
she thought I could win. Without her help, I 
wouldn’t have entered.” 

Dam did not start writing until 1970. He 
was born in Buffalo, N.Y. and moved to his 
dad’s farm in East Hampstead, N.H. at the 
age of 11. 

“The farm was mostly forest and we raised 
chickens, and ducks. We did have a cow, and 
it was my younger brother who usually milked 
him. This was his main chore. I helped take 
care of the chickens and cut wood,” Dam 
said, 

At 62, Dam still cuts his own wood. “I’ve 
been doing it since I was 11. I like it because 
it’s healthy work,” he said. 

Naval career: When he turned 17, Dam 
joined the Navy. In 1946 and 1947 he spent 
16 months in Guam at the naval operating 
base. As a second class seaman, he drove a 
truck, worked in maintenance, and became a 
mechanics helper. 

“We had Japanese POWs working for us,” 
Dam said. “It was interesting because one day 
a POW asked me for some cigarettes. I got 
him some and in return he gave me a painting 
of Mt. Fujiyama that he created ona handker- 
chief. It’s beautiful! I still have it today.” 


S. Milis photo 
LINDA DESJARDINS, English Instruc- 


tor. 


The artist’s hand at work 


M. Taylor photos 


DICK DAM works as NECC’s maintenance storekeeper. 


When Dam got out of the Navy he at- 
tended Macintosh Business School in Haver- 
hill for two years. 

“T never had typing until I went to Macin- 
tosh, and I took it for about a year and a half. 
If I didn’t learn how to type, I wouldn’t have 
been writing poetry because I type much 
better than I write,” he said. 

In 1951, Dam got married to his wife, 
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Faith in God: “I have three children and 
four grandchildren, and they all trust in the 
Lord,” Dam said. 

Many of Dam’s poems are about God and 
his creation. 

“T wasn’t always a strong Christian,” he 
said. “When I got out of the Navy my younger 
brothers got me to go to a Billy Graham 
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meeting in Boston. Now, I do believe in God; 
he brings peace to me. 

“Many people believe in the power of the 
devil. When it comes to the power of the Holy 
Spirit, they’re not so ready to accept it. I have 
found that because I love the Lord first. I have 
greater love and respect for my family.” 

Lord the provider: Asked the question, “Js 
there more to life than making money?” Dam 
said, “Yes, I never put money first. The Lord 
provides it. I’ve always worked a regular job. 
I’ve worked for the government for 25 years. 
I’ve worked for the state going on ten years 
now and I don’t consider them the major 
provider. The Lord is providing for them, and 
through them he is providing for me. 

“T just trust in the Lord and he provides all 
the needs. If you love the Lord, and you want 
to work, and you’re not too proud to take a 
humble job, be content. I started as a custo- 
dian here for the first three or four years, and 
I enjoyed it. 

“Don’t hide your light under a bushel. If 
you glow and you’ve got something to share, 
share the good things. Don’t hide them. Too 
many people hide the good things in their 
lives. So if you have good jokes, poetry, good 
things, or whatever it is, share it!” 

“I share my poems with a lot of people in 
school, church, and all my relatives,” Dam 
said. 

Other interests: Aside from being the 
NECC storekeeper and writing poetry, Dam 
enjoys snorkeling and scuba diving. 

“T’ve speared flounder off the Maine Coast 
and shared the ocean with three foot sand 
sharks. They look four feet long underwater,” 
Dam said. “My favorite place to dive is at 
Brant Rocknext to . It’s adventurous and I’ve 
written some poetry about it,” he said. 

Dam said, “Poetry is a gift from God. I 
write it for the Lord, and share it with people. 
God gives everyone a gift. It’s not how many 
talents you have, it’s what you do with them 
that matters.” 


English teacher takes time to care 


By MICHAEL SAPIENZA 
Staff Reporter 

After 14 years of part-time teaching, Linda 
Desjardins has received a permanent full-time 
instructor position in the English Depart- 
ment. 

“T have stuck it out for 14 years, and I have 
consistently put in the work at part-time pay,” 
Desjardins said. Part-time work pays ona per- 
course basis with no benefits. 

“She has always given above and beyond 
what we expected of her as a part-time faculty 
member,” Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic affairs, said in nominating her for the 
position. 

When a position did open, Desjardins was 
selected from over 80 applicants. 

“As a part-time and temporary full-time 
instructor, Desjardins has proven to be one of 
our best and most versatile faculty,” McDonald 
said. “She deserves to go full-time on a 


regular basis.” 

One of Desjardins’ strengths is her versa- 
tility. According to McDonald, with one full- 
time position, he got an instructor for two de- 
partments. 

Just two weeks into the semester, she 


knew her students by name. This is part of 


what she describes as her caring attitude. 

“A concern in this course will be to recog- 
nize the difference between writing and good 
writing,” she says in her English Composition 
I syllabus. Desjardins strives to make students 
as good as they can be. 

Careful nurturing: With confidence, she 
outlines her grading style. 

“Students do not receive grades on a 

paper until they are ready to receive them.” 

She allows up to two revisions to be handed 
in with a self-evaluation sheet so problems 
can be discussed before the grade is assigned. 
Students evaluate their strengths and weak- 


nesses on the paper, and Desjardins answers 
each evaluation. It gives students a chance to 
honestly ask questions without the fear of 
getting a poor grade, she said. 

“Tt takes a lot of time,” Desjardins said, 
showing one neatly typed response. “They 
respect it, They know I just didn’t blow that 
off in two seconds.” 

Respect is evident when observing her 
classroom, both from instructor and students. 
Desjardins said she doesn’t patronize her 
students and treats them like responsible 
adults. Positive student response is evident in 
their appraisals of her. 

High student approval: “She is a good 
teacher,” was the answer nearly all her stu- 
dents gave when asked about Desjardins. 

Desjardins said, “The biggest reward I get 
in teaching is seeing a student grow. Seeing a 
student develop a strong sense of self-confi- 
dence and pride in his own work.” 


Stress 


relief 


Relaxation important 


to help people cope 


By SHERYL LYNNE COLUCCIO 
Staff Reporter 

In one’s daily life, stress is a normal expe- 
rience. It can be good for people if it keeps 
them busy and motivates them to succeed, 
but when stress causes people to worry or to 
be physically sick, it becomes a problem. 

“Ifyou don’t have any stress, it means you 
don’t care,” said Donna Montalbano, health 
services office. Her example of good stress is 
when students study for an exam and become 
stressed because they want to reach a goal 
that challenges them to pass the exam. 

Good stress: There are many reasons why 
people become stressed out, including taking 
work home, going to school, taking care of 
children, meeting deadlines for assignments, 
changing the environment or conditions, and 
making mistakes. Each of these examples are 
in some ways good for people, Montalbano 
said. 

The changes of any living condition en- 
courages one to be more assertive and accept- 
ing. Making mistakes is what a person learns 
best from, Montalbano said. Reaching a 
deadline can be dreadful at times, but it has to 
end somewhere. This makes people more re- 
sponsible for their assignments or projects. 

Stress can make people tense, but it may 
also be related to other changes. When frus- 


tration appears because a person cannot ac- 
complish what he or she wants, it can lead to 
depression. A person experiencing depres- 
sion through stress may become withdrawn. 

Severe stress: A person who cannot con- 
centrate, eat, sleep, or rest may also be de 
pressed. If depression becomes severe, it can 
be life threatening. 

One should be realistic about any goal that 
is set upon themselves or others. 

“You can’t always make everyone happy,” 
Montalbano said.One of the most stressful 
situations occurs when people’s expectations 
of others are unrealistic. People want to sat 
isfy others and make everyone happy and they 
are expected to do a good job. 

Salespeople face many hardships from re- 
jection. They deal with various reactions they 
don’t want to deal with sometimes. Human 
services also is one of the most stressful ca 
reers. 

Parents and participants expect something 
from teachers, counselors, doctors, lawyers, 
and social workers. It is not easy to make sure 
everyone gets what they expect to receive 
from other people. 

Children’s stress: Adults are not the only 
people who get stressed. Children can be- 
come very upset with school and home. 

Some children experience stress because 
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their parents force them into activities. Chil- 
dren should not be pushed into taking certain 
lessons (dancing, piano) when they don’t 
want to. 

Stress can affect one physically and emo- 
tionally. Most people who are stressed out 
have symptoms such as headaches, anger, and 
frustrations. People need to take time away 
from busy lives, Montalbano said. 

No cure: Some people think stress will 
never be cured, but it can be reduced. Ten- 
sion, tiredness, fatigue, and stomach prob- 
lems can be caused by stress. If people want to 
help themselves, they should find out what 
helps to reduces their stress. 

There are medications to help reduce stress, 
but many doctors do not recommend medi- 
cine because stress can be reduced without 
drugs. 

Relaxation therapy can also help. People 
have many ways to relieve some stress. Some 
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prefer walking alone, while others like to call 
up a close friend and talk it over. Regular 
exercise helps, too. 

Realistic goals: “Attitude about life is 
important,” Montalbano said. “If people set 
their mind into something realistic, they can 
accomplish it. The motivation and challenge 
to reach a certain goal keeps people going.” 


FINAL EXAMINATION AND FINAL CLASS 
MEETING SCHEDULE 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or final 
class meeting is listed below and is based on your first class meet- 
ing time, day and room. Students should contact their instructors 
if they have examination conflicts. Contact the Registrar's Office if 


you have any questions about this schedule. 


First hour of your 
class meets on 
Monday at 8:00 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 
Monday at 1:00 
Monday at 2:00 or 3:00 
Monday at 3:30 
Monday at 3:45 
Monday at 4:00 


Tuesday at 8:00 or 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 
Tuesday at 11:00 
Tuesday at 12:00 
Tuesday at 1:00 
Tuesday at 2:00 or 3:00 
Tuesday at 2:30 
Tuesday at 3:30 or 3:45 
Tuesday at 4:00 


Wednesday at 8:00 
Wednesday at 9:00 
Wednesday at 10:00 
Wednesday at 11:00 
Wednesday at 12:00 
Wednesday at 1:00 
Wed. at 2:00/3:00 
Wednesday at 3:30 


Thursday at 9:00 
Thursday at 10:00 
Thursday at 12:00 /1 


Friday at 8:00 
Friday at 9,11,12 
Friday at 1 or 2 


Wednesday, May 16 
Tuesday, May 15 
Monday, May 14 
Tuesday, May 15 
Monday, May 14 
Monday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 16 


Thursday, May 17 
Thursday, May 17 
Tuesday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 16 
Monday, May 14 
Thursday, May 17 
Tuesday, May 15 
Thursday, May 17 


Thursday, May 17 
Tuesday, May 15 
Monday, May 14 
Friday, May 18 
Wednesday, May 16 
Wednesday, May 16 
Monday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 16 


Tuesday, May 15 
Thursday, May 17 
Thursday, May 17 


Friday, May 18 
Friday, May 18 
Friday, May 18 


Then your final exam or final 


class meeting will occur on: 
8:00-10:30 


8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
11:00-1:30 
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DCE credit courses which begin after 4:30 p.m. and those on 
Saturday will have their last meeting or final examination during 
their regularly scheduled last class in the current room assigned. 


Water filtration 
business booming 


Young industry still has its problems 


By ROBERT FAY 
Staff Reporter 

NSA, National Safety Associates, is one of 
the biggest names in water filtration systems. 
It has been in business for 20 years and is a 
$400 million company. 

Though water filters are expensive, it actu- 
ally costs less than bottled water. At three 
cents per gallon it is a sensible solution for 
water pollution. Even Zig Ziglar, a Harvard 
business professor, says NSA is “quite possi- 
bly the most outstanding opportunity in 
America.” 


Bright Horizons 
announces 
Registration 
forthe following programs 
"Fun in the sun" 
(summer camp) 
and 


"Sitting on top of the world" 
(kindergarten program) 
Infants through Preschool 
will be accepted at our 
Open House April 23-27 


930 a.m. -5:30 p.m. 
Call 374-6133 


Personal column 


Profit potential: One only has to invest 
$500 to be a dealer. The idea is to get as many 
people as possible to invest and work as 
dealers and then the original dealer gets a 
percentage of products sold. Some dealers 
were quoted at making $10,000 per month. 
The dealer makes about 250 percent commis- 
sion on the wholesale price. 

Industry problems: Granted, there are a 
lot of misconceptions about water filters, and 
things didn’t get any better for the industry 
when Consumer Reports published an article 
entitled, Fit To Drink. The article discussed 
water filters and Consumer Reports took aim 
on NSA’s models calling them “overpriced 
and ineffective.” It rated them second to last. 

The filter Consumer Reports tested was the 
50c, the counter top model. 

Jay Martin, NSA president recently wrote 
a rebuttal to the Consumer Reports article. 

“They essentially compared a product de- 
signed to do one thing for a certain period of 
time with products designed to do something 
else for another period of time,” Martin said. 
“It’s like comparing a four wood to an eight 
iron.” 

Consumer Reports said it was unable to 
contact Martin prior to the printing of the 
article. Martin said he wasn’t even aware of 
the article. 

Powerful publication: Although Consumer 
Reports is not the Bible, it does have the 
power to dampen sales. 

Consumer Reportsand NSA aren’t perfect. 
Both companies made mistakes. While Con- 
sumer Reports isn’t going to sell any less 
magazines, it may take a while for NSA’s 
wounds to heal. 
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By SUSAN STANSFIELD & 
REBECCA ANN SHERMAN 
Staff Reporters 

What is the alternative scene? Where does 
it come from and how does it exist? 

Dan Surdam, defines it like this. “The al- 
ternative scene is a group of kids who feel they 
don’t fit into society, but feel they fit in 
together.” 

Surdam also feels these groups of people 
have the same views about life in general and 
express their ideas with their flamboyancy in 
their dress and attitude. 

Expressing one’s self: Many people ac- 
tive in the alternative scene express their indi- 
viduality in styles of clothing and hair while 
others choose to express it through their 
personality or their music. 

The shoes worn by young alternative men 
and women are called Doc Martins, steel toed 
boots that come in blood red or black. The 
boots are easily identified because of the 10 to 
21 boot lace holes. 

Another brand of shoes worn frequently 
are creepers, shoes that come in either leather 
or suede. The sole for the shoe is approxi- 
mately one and a half to two inches thick. 

Any jewelry worn is mostly big and gaudy, 
Rachel McCulley, a reformed punk rocker 
now attending the University of New Hamp- 
shire, said. McCulley also mentions that tat- 
toos are a big fad in the alternative scene, 
using symbols to express attitudes ranging 
from skulls and cross-bones to the American 
Eagle. 

Alternative attitude: Attitude is what 
makes the people on the alternative scene 
who they are. “Let and let live” seems to be 
the motto. 

“We don’t care about outside appear- 
ances, and people should dress how they want 
to, not how society wants them to,” Scott 
Dulliver, NECC music major, said. 

Music is a top priority to people in the 
alternative scene. Music types range from the 
B-52’s to the hard-core sound of Minor 
Threat to the speed metal sound of Rigor 
Mortis. Many young people in this scene are 
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Alternative 
scene 


Intolerance causes trouble 


uf people don’t live, let live 
ENIER 


trying to start up bands, but it’s very difficult, 
as bands go through hundreds of auditions a 
month and it’s either make it or break it. 

They hang out at night spots throughout 
the Boston area in Harvard Square, Copley 
Plaza, and Kenmore Square. 
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Not afraid 
to be 
different 
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» DAN SURDAM says 
alternative scene 
people express their 
ideas with flair. 


Understanding views: Parents can be 
understanding about their views about the al- 
ternative scene, McCulley said. It’s a free 
world, so let the kids do what they want to. 

“I was shocked when my daughter first 
walked into the house with these really big 
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Self-expression 


“Many people active in the 
alternative scene express 


shoes on her feet,” she said. “It looked like 
she was ready to walk on water. 

“T think this is just a phase kids go through, 
and one out of ten usually go back to looking 
like they did before they conformed to the 
scene.” 


One problem that keeps popping up with 
the young people the alternative scene is a 
controversy about “jocks.” 

Group conflict: “We really don’t get along 
with the jocks. They’re always ready to start 
with us,” Surdam said. 

Jamie, an alternative scene person said he 
has a couple of jock friends, but said this 
about others. “I don’t hate them because 
they are jocks. I hate them because of the shit 
they give me, and I don’t even know them.” 

A University of Lowell student who con- 
siders himself a jock, said he “would not speak 
to any person who dressed, looked, or ap- 
peared different,” however. 

NECC student Al Halucha said he didn’t 
like the way society categorizes people into 
groups and believes people should express 
themselves and dress the way they want to and 
not be put into a category. 

It’s wrong to judge a person in that man- 
ner, he said. People should be accepted for 
who they are and not what they wear. 
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Student scoots 
around campus 


Rented bike helps her attend classes 


Wheel power 


“THE HARLEY” scooter helps student Lisa Daitch get around campus. 
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Mutual support needed 
to heal Mother Earth 


By LESLEY GOLDBERG 
Staff Reporter 

Ritza Elizabeth, president of the Student 
Environmental Coalition (SEC), believes 
saving the earth should be everyone’s con- 
cern. Human beings have the responsibility 
and honor to work directly for and with 
nature, she said. 

“We have a responsibility to take care of 
this planet. She is good to us, and it’s the only 
place we’ve got,” Elizabeth said. 

Asked how well NECC gets students in 
volved in the problems of environment, she 
said, “I cannot speak for other departments, 
but my observation is there isa wide range of 
concerned individuals. The problem is that 
everybody is not working together in com- 
munity spirit or connected team effort.” 

Students need to be willing to promise to 
make time to these real concerns and help 
each other to support them and _ follow 
through, she said. 

Main leader: To Elizabeth, intentions 
need to be stated clearly. People should 
network and support each other. They should 
work in small teams of two to three, and then 
someone working alternatively out of those 
teams should be responsible to get in touch 
with the group’s facilitator or main leader, 

Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, depart- 
ment of creative arts and SEC’s adviser, had 
several areas of information to get one started 
in the right direction. Pamphlets are not 
always up to date, however, so Elizabeth sug- 
gested students go to Mawhinney, who can 
give them information on ways to save the en- 
vironment. 

Point of view: Also, the Science Dept. is 
very interested in encouraging environmental 
points of view. There are also magazines and 
other information available to students in the 
library, Elizabeth said. 

Elizabeth came to NECC to explore her 
life’s direction in the creative fields. 

“I wanted to get educated and accomplish 
those goals that will directly lead me to achiev- 
ing my life’s purpose,” she said, adding that 
she plans to continue her education here and 


Clean-up needed 
S. Mills photo 
OLD TREE stumps must be cleared out 
to make room for new saplings to be 
planted in spring to benefit the environ- 
ment. 
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elsewhere. 

Very interested in humanitarian issues 
and community building, Elizabeth is also 
interested in health, beauty, and exercise. A 
dancer of ballet and jazz, she hopes to go pro- 
fessional with belly dancing. 

Stay involved: After completing school, 
Elizabeth plans to stay very much involved in 
environmental causes. 

“T already belong to a couple of support 
groups that meet twice a month,” Elizabeth 
said. 

Asked if the recent campus events were 
successful in helping educate students about 
the environment Elizabeth said, “Yes, I think 
so. My concern is that a huge crowd did not 
appear (for several reasons); however, where 
there are two or three gathered together to 
learn, to support and exchange ideas, then 
everyone is empowered and comes out a 
winner.” 


By SHERYL LYNNE COLUCCIO 
Staff Reporter 

“I won’t run over people,” said deaf stu- 
dent Lisa Daitch, who also has cerebral palsy. 
The NECC part-time student rides a new 
scooter on campus every day. 

Daitch is thrilled to have a new scooter 
which she calls “the Harley.” It took her a 
long time to get the scooter on campus from 
a rental agency, and to have it paid by Blue 
Cross Insurance via her father. 

Asked what she used to get around before 
the scooter arrived, she paused, shook her 
head, and said, “Before this (pointing to the 
Harley) I had to use my legs.” 

The 22 year-old woman was born with a 
hearing loss, but became totally deafat seven. 
She was not born with cerebral palsy, how- 
ever. 

She also had two operations on her knee 
when she was young. Both knees were not 
straight, and she had small flakes of bone in 
the knee caps. 

Several operations: When Daitch was 
eight years-old, she had the first operation on 
her right knee. At 12 she had an operation on 
her left knee for the same reason. After the 
second operation, cerebral palsy “just popped 
up,” Daitch said. 

She noticed the cerebral palsy because her 
knee kept collapsing. It was one of the most 
frustrating times in her life, but she overcame 
it and learned to deal with it. A strict diet is 
now encouraged for her since she has a kidney 
malfunction as well. 

Daitch recalls doing a lot of walking in 
high school. By the time she went to Gal- 
laudet University in Washington D.C. (1987- 
1988) she needed a scooter, and got one. 

“T think all the walking from high school 
wore me out, so when I got to Gallaudet, I 
needed a scooter,” she said. 

Power scooter: Daitch likes the scooter 
she uses at NECC, but it does not have full 
power, so she gets frustrated going up ramps 
because her scooter does not climb well. She 
could get a full power scooter, but it would 
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take a while to get another one, and school is 
almost over for this semester. 

When Daitch is finished for the day at 
NECC, she leaves her scooter at the Office for 
Students with Disabilities and commutes back 
and forth to her hometown in Roslindale. 
She walks to the bus and then takes the 
subway home. By the time she gets home, she 
is exhausted from walking. 

She would love to have a scooter of her 
own but she cannot afford one since they cost 
approximately $3,000. Services of physical 
challenge cannot support buying Daitch a 
scooter due to the budget cuts. 

“That gets me mad,” she said.“ Dukakis 
says he will provide us services, but where are 
they?” 

She is very satisfied with the deaf services 
she receives in NECC, however, as she is able 
to have sign interpreters, note takers, and 
tutors. 

AIDS patients: Daitch plans to work this 
summer as a volunteer working with AIDS 
victims in Boston. She is looking forward to 
working with both deaf and hearing AIDS 
patients. 

Asked where she sees herself five years 
from now, she said, “I see myself in a place 
working with a computer and being mar- 
ried!” 
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It’s 
comedy 
tonight 
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’ DAVID VICTORY and Dawn Hertrich 

rehearse for Something in the Base- 

ment, one of four short plays to be 

performed at the Top Notch Theatre 
from May 3-5. 


Drama Club 


comedies 


Four plays to run soon 
as final spring project 


By LAURA CIRELLA 
Staff Reporter 

The Drama Club is presenting 
student—directed one act plays to the public 
as their final project this semester. 

The plays will open May 3 and run until 
May 5 at the Top Notch Theater, begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. 

There are four comedies in all, chosen 
and cast by students. The plays include: 
Crossing the Bar; The Godspies; The 
Unrescuer; and Something in the Basement. 

In Crossing the Bar, a black comedy, the 
setting is a funeral parlor. Two old ladies, 
having both previously courted the 
deceased, are still in competition. They 
attempt to out mourn each other, leading 
to humorous results. 

Devil worship: The Godspies takes place 
at a television studio, where they’re 
shooting the Jesus Saves Christian Net- 
work. The host attempts to keep two guests 
under control, as they comically argue 
about the devil worship rock music issue. 

In The Unrescuer, a man has neurotic 
tendencies, much to the dismay of his 
sister. She tries to snap him out of his 
finicky habits with the aid of a hired actor. 

Something in the Basement tells the story 
of a wife no longer pleased with her 
husband. She attempts to keep him away 
from her by claiming there is something in 
the basement. The husband catches on and 
tells his wife it’s her turn to go down to the 
basement. What awaits the wife is for the 
audience to find out. 


Drama preview 


The Drama Club started rehearsing 
three weeks ago, after holding auditions 
earlier last month. 

Smooth going : Susan Sanders, drama 
club adviser, feels rehearsals have been 
running smoothly without any particular 
problems. 

Student director Thereisa Moussa has 
similar feelings about the production. Ex- 
perienced with directing school plays, she is 
satisfied with the work of the cast, which 
includes six men and six women. Moussa 
enjoys directing and says the production’s 
atmosphere has been mostly fun. She 
predicts success. 

Moussa helped to choose the cast for 
Something in the Basement. Few props and 
modern dressing will be used for this as 
well as the other plays. 

Comedy preferred: The reason all of the 
plays are comedies is the fact that it’s 
harder to do drama in just one act, Moussa 
said. All of the club’s members also enjoy 
comedy. 

Melissa Perry, student director of 
Crossing the Bar and The Godspies, is equally 
pleased with the progress. Perry also has 
experience in directing past productions. 

Opening night: The feeling is one of 
excitement and anticipation as the Drama 
Club continues to rehearse until opening 
night. 


‘Hearing impaired program 


presents visual-gestural 


By RACHEL WIDGER 
Staff Reporter 

Les Illusiones, the first silent visual- 
gestural production ever performed at 
NECC, was held recently in the Top Notch 
Theatre. 

The play was performed by NECC deaf 
and interpreter students who used mimicry 
and gestures to portray a story based on the 
biblical story, The Prodigal Son. 

Patrick McCarthy, assistant professor, 
interpreter training program and hearing 
impaired faculty member, wrote the play. 
.He chose the theme of The Prodigal Son, 
and the title, Les I//usiones, because he 
wanted the play to teach a moral lesson 
mephaorically done as an illusion. 

Easily understood: Those involved in 
the play also thought The Prodigal Son 
would be a lot easier for the non-signing 
audience to relate with. 

Speaking about the audience, McCarthy 
said, “I had the non-signing audience in 
mind, so that they could really appreciate a 
play through deaf people’s eyes in an easy 
and understandable way. 

“T think some found it difficult to 
understand, but from the non-signing 
people I talked with, many understood it 
clearly. One person even argued with me 
about some inconsistency in the story. I 
was quite impressed with him because he 
understood everything clearly. 

“Anyone who is visually receptive is 
capable of understanding the play. Some 
were not used to using and thinking with 
their eyes.” 

McCarthy said all of the mimicry and 
gestures used in the play came naturally 
from deaf students who use formal sign 
language. 

Patient students: “It only took two 
weeks to put the play together. The 


play 


students had wonderful patience with me 
suggesting changes as we went along 
during practice. They were amazingly 
flexible.” 

According to McCarthy, Kelly Annis, 
who played the leading role and directed, is 
thinking about enrolling at the National 
Theatre of the Deaf’s summer school in 
Chester, Connecticut for a beginning 
acting class this June. 

“T hope she will follow through with 
her wish. As we can see from the play, she 
is very talented,” he said. 

McCarthy also said the Massachusetts 
State Association of the Deaf is thinking 
about asking the cast to perform in Boston 
for a fund-raiser. He hopes the play will 
appeal to people throughout New England. 

Future goal: “I have it in mind to 
someday perform for the international 
community, where language barriers are 
rampant, and we can offer a solution, so to 
speak,” he said. 

McCarthy said the play ideally teaches 
the non-signing audience that it is okay to 
make up gestures to talk with the deaf 
before learning formal and proper sign 
language. 

He also hopes the play will show people 
that gesture and mimicry is the way to 
break through the language and communi- 
cation barriers people encounter. The play 
was produced by the American Sign 
Language Club, along with McCarthy and 
Annis. 


First 
time 
ever 
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FRANK BOUDREAU, TOP, 
acts in Les Illusiones , a 
play recently performed by 
NECC deaf and interpreter 
students. Lower left, Ann 
Marie Pachello. Lower right, 
Kelly Annis. 
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By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Guest Contributor 

Eric Clapton recently finished a series of 
sold out concerts at the Worcester Centrum 

Two big complaints are lodged against 
Clapton: his choice of material was bad; and 
he’s now a pop star and no longer a guitar 
god. 

Clapton has over 20 years of material to 
choose from, and he played six songs from his 
new album. This may not have satisfied his 
older fans, but the audience was mainly 
composed of teenyboppers, kids who think 
Cream is something you put in coffee, Derek 
and the Dominos is a game and Blind Faith is 


Clapton hits 
his stride 


New songs dominate show 


Concert review 


believing the New Kids on the Block will last 
torever 

Invalid complaint: The complaint that he 
is NOW a pop star is completely invalid because 
he has been a pop star for almost his entire 
career. From Sunshine of Your Love to I Shot 
the Sheriff to Cocaine, Clapton has worked 
the pop system for quite a long time 

Clapton played songs from his past such as 


White Room, I Shot the Sheriff; Sunshine of 


Your Love, Crossroads, Layla, I Can’t Find My 
Way Home, Wonderful Tonight and After 
Midnight, which were all well received, but 
weren’t instantly recognized by the audience. 
Ten years ago, even five years ago, the exact 


opposite of this was true 

The songs best received were from his 
latest album, Clapton played with enthusi- 
asm and not in a perfunctory manner. Basi- 
cally, it was a rock concert as Clapton npped 
through his recent songs. It was obvious he 
realized a ten minute rendition of Ramblin’ 
on My Mind/Have You Ever Loved a Woman 
would have gone over like a lead balloon 

Incredible guitar: The best of his new ma- 
terial included Pretending, Bad Love, Before 
You Accuse Me and the closest to slow blues 
he came, Old Love, to which Clapton added 
some incredible blues guitar 

Clapton’s bandmembers, bassist Nathan 
East and keyboardist Greg Phillinganes can 
take credit for keeping the concert alive. 
When Clapton would rest on his laurels, East 
would give him a musical kick in the ass, while 


Phillinganes worked the crowd. 


At times it may have seemed silly, but it 
was obvious how important it was to keep the 
concert moving. A perfect example occured 
during the song, Tearing Us Apart, from 
Clapton’s August album, which was a duet 
with Tina Turner. Played live, the whole band 
got into it, and Clapton npped through two 
great solos. 

When you have been called a god, it is easy 
to lose yourself; Clapton has now found a 
place where he can be true to himself. With 
someone like Clapton, if he doesn’t believe in 
the music, it wouldn’t sound authentic; per- 
haps now he has found his groove. 


«the Salpoact tine wadal 
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Mortuary; not your typical heavy metal band 


By ANNEMARIE L. O’REGAN 
Staff Reporter 

Mortuary brings thoughts of dead bodies 
and funeral parlors to many, but to NECC 
students familiar with the heavy metal scene, 
Mortuary is a band gaining popularity in the 
Haverhill area. 

Mortuary started out in October 1989, 
and it has been doing well ever since. Consist- 
ing of five members, the group is led by guitar 
player Paul Langlois. 

“Mortuary was formed because I wanted 


to start another band,” Langlois said. “One 
of the guys from Candy Striper knew a few 
people and our bass player has been with me 
for ten years. That’s how everything fell to- 
gether.” 

Area clubs: The band has played atanum- 
ber of night clubs since it was formed six 
months ago, including Sneakers and Green 
Street Station. Recently the group has also 
been booked to perform at The Channel in 
Boston. 

Other upcoming gigs include the King- 


ston Fairgrounds, Edible Rex, and the Living 
Room Bad Raddies. 

Asked why he was taking part in WRAZ’s 
Thrash Bash, Langlois said George Dionne 
Jr., the stations’s general manager, was re- 
sponsible. 

“Eric and I wanted to do it in the begin- 
ning a long time ago. We wanted to do it 
before the break, but he wanted to schedule 
a concert to help WRAZ raise money for the 
station,” Langlois said. 

Crowd expected: Expectations for the 
upcoming concert at NECC are high because 
Mortuary, Candy Striper, and Automicaust 


each have 150-200 people that follow the 
band everywhere. A large turnoutis expected. 

Asked about the other two bands, Lan- 
glois said, “We’re all on the same level, and we 
all play the same type of music. We’re good 
bands.” 

Langlois has played several instruments 
since the age of five, including the guitar, key- 
boards, and drums. He also sings. 

Tape released: His expectations for Mor- 
tuary in the near future are positive because 
the group cut a demo tape a month ago.The . 
band also has a manager and other managers 
who want to take the band on. 
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Rebuilding year 


Strong players carry Lady Knights through season 


L. Migilori photo 
PITCHER TRACY MARTINO runs to third in an NECC softball win over Community 


College of Rhode Island. 


Rally — from page one 


No difference: John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president, still insists student rallies will not 
have a major impact on the budget crisis 
because the fiscal situation is “so bad,” but he 
was glad to see students protecting their 
interests, and doing it peacefully. 

“T talked to some other college presidents 
who had students there (at the rally), and they 
said it was very orderly,” Dimitry said. “You’re 
never sure if anybody is listening to any thing, 
though, but it seems students are glad they 
did it and saw it as a success.” 

Although Dimitry was glad students had a 
positive attitude at the rally, he got the im- 
pression it was geared more to four-year col- 
leges. 

“I was picking up some criticism from 
some of our (NECC’s) faculty union people 
who thought the rally had been organized 
too much by the four-year colleges, and there 
wasn’t enough community college involve- 
ment,” he said. 

‘No impact: Stephen Michaud, NECC 
student activities director, agrees with Dim- 
itry and said there wasn’t enough time to or- 
ganize a worthwhile campaign on NECC’s 
part. 

He doesn’t think it would have any further 


impact on the cuts. 

“Seven or eight days prior to the event, I 
was asked if we were going (to the rally). I 
replied ‘going where?’ This is when I first 
found out about it,” Michaud said. 

“T just didn’t think I could get enough 
students in such a short period of time, nor 
did I think students should have to pay for 
buses.” 

Michaud also said it was crucial for stu- 
dents to voice their opinions, but he didn’t 
see the rally improving the fiscal outlook. 

“T think it’s important for students to ex- 
press their concerns over the budget cuts, but 
I seriously don’t think it made any impact at 
all. 

Lack of priority: “I think there are too 
many people in the state who just don’t give 
education a priority,” Michaud said. 

While Massachusetts students continue 
to publicly denounce the state’s fiscal inequi- 
ties, Varela said the idea of another rally can 
be put to rest for the time being so the higher 
education system can see where it is headed 
and what’s going to happen next, however. 

Varela said, “We (students) are getting 
our points across, and overall, we’ve secured 
our interests.” 


Poll says students approve 
of NECC frosh orientation 


By JOHN GALLAGHER 
Staff Reporter 

Journalism students recently conducted 
an opinion poll about NECC’s student orien- 
tation. Two hundred and fifty responses were 
compiled and 14 yes/no questions and two 
short answer questions were asked about all 
aspects of orientation. 

The first section asked students for their 
overview of the orientation process. Seventy 
percent of the students feel there is a need for 
student orientation, but only 49 percent have 
actually participated in it. Of those who at- 
tended, 67 percent found it useful. 

One student said, “Orientation should be 
a requirement for every student.” 

Quality of presentation: The next eight 
questions asked if the presentations given at 
orientation were valuable to them. Students 
who did not attend were asked to judge the 
possible merits of each presentation to the 
college freshmen. 

Students believe meeting with their advis- 
ers was very helpful. Seventy-seven percent of 
the students found it beneficial. Next, course 
requirements, financial aid, and campus tours 
were considered some of the more helpful 
presentations. They received positive responses 
from 76 percent, 67 percent, and 63 percent 
of the students polled, respectively. 

The program orientation, student photo 
I.D. presentations, and the food and enter- 
tainment were approved of by slightly smaller 
margins. Program orientation was supported 
by 58 percent, I.D. photos by 58 percent and 
the food and entertainment by 58 percent. 

The Student Clubs’ presentation was the 
only program the majority of the students did 
not find valuable. One student said it “could 
have been a lot more detailed.” Fifty-eight 
percent disapproved of it, while 42 percent 
approved. 


Faculty only. 


$ only. 13% 


Observer graphic 
EIGHTY PERCENT of those polled want 
to see student orientations run jointly 
by students and faculty. 

Orientation leaders: The next section 
asked students who they would like to see in 
charge of orientation. The three possible 
answers were faculty only, students only, and 
students and faculty together. 

Eighty percent said students and faculty 
should run it together. Thirteen percent be- 
lieve only students should run the program, 
while 7 percent said faculty alone should run 
it. 

The poll concluded with two short answer 
questions which few people answered. The 
first question was “How well did the orienta- 
tion introduce you to life at NECC?” One 
student said, “It prepared me well for my first 
day.” Another said, “It helped ease the tran- 
sition of starting a new school.” 

Two less positive responses were, “It could 
have been more detailed,” and “I didn’t find 
orientation very helpful.” 

The last question, “How could NECC 
improve its student orientation?” brought 
two frequent answers: “More input from 
current students is needed,” and “We need 
more information about financial aid.” 


ZACHARY SIMMONS 
Staff Reporter 

The Lady Knights are having an up and 
down season this year, combining both wins 
and losses, head coach Chuck Lombardo said. 

“This is our rebuilding year,” Lombardo 
said. “We’re getting better every game.” 

The Lady Knights’ won their home opener 
against Becker College, 16-13. Lynda Gilbert, 
Niki Seavey, and Debbie Lesofsky each had 
three hits for the team, and pitcher Tracy 
Martino had her first win of the season. 

Home at home: The Knight’s next home 
game moved to Haverhill Stadium due to 
NECC’s saturated field. Martino gave up only 
four hits and struck out nine batters in the 10- 
2 Lady Knight’ win. 

A double header against the Community 
College of Rhode Island (CCRI) resulted in 
two NECC losses. 

In the first game, both teams went score- 
less until the fourth inning, when Jennifer 
Wicks ran home on a CCRI error, giving 
NECC a 1-0 lead. A single by Pam Sullivan 
then loaded the bases for Tracy Castle. Castle 
knocked ina run ona single that sent Martino 
home. 

Tiffany Peterson then singled, sending 
Debbie Lesofsky home and putting the Lady 
Knights up 3-0. Linda Gilbert’s sacrifice fly 
scored Sullivan, making the score 4-0. 

Strong inning: CCRI’s Brenda Randall re- 
sponded with a run in the fifth, putting her 
team on the board. CCRI then scored five 
more runs by the end of the inning, giving 
them the lead, however. 

NECC wouldn’t go down for the count. 
Sullivan got Lesofsky home, tying the score 5- 
5 in the bottom of the fifth inning. Rhode 
Island then responded with two more runs in 
the sixth inning, giving them a 7-5 victory. 

The Lady Knights got clobbered in the 
second game of the twin bill. CCRI led by five 
runs in the fourth inning, 5-0. NECC retali- 
ated with an RBI by Sullivan, sending Martino 
home and putting the Lady Knights on the 
board. 


LZ 


File photo 
JOHN R. DIMITRY, NECC president, 
throws out the first pitch at last week’s 
game. 


CCRI rallied with 5 more runs in the fifth, 
extending their lead to 10-1. 

In the seventh inning, NECC’s Gilbert 
singled, stole two bases and scored on an 
error, closing the gap to 10-2. 

End result: CCRI then scored another 
five runs in the sixth inning, adding to their 
lead, 15-2. 

Despite the Lady Knights’ two losses, 
CCRI Coach Dick Tellier said the two teams 
“were evenly matched.” 

“The pitcher in the first game (Martino) 
did a really good job,” Tellier said. 

The Lady Knights have some strong play- 
ers who are going to carry the team down the 
stretch, Lombardo said. 

All-Regional candidate: “Linda Gilbert is 
an all-around good athlete,” Lombardo said. 
“She has the most stolen bases and the most 
runs scored on the team. She could possibly 
be an All-Regional candidate. 

“They (the candidates) are chosen by all 
the coaches in region 21 which includes all of 
New England and parts of New York,” 
Lombardo said. 

The Lady Knights have concluded their 
home season and will wrap up the year with 
a doubleheader at Endicott. 


Ramp — fvom page one 


said. 

Alby Marshall, student senator, said, “To 
alienate people from graduation by handing 
down a degree, sort of a subhuman type 
treatment, is just incredible. I don’t know 
how it has gone on so long.” 

Blaise Coco, student senator, said, “The 
class of 1990 will be setting a precedent for 
this and other colleges.” 

Administration’s support: Coco said John 
R. Dimitry, NECC president; Joe Brown, 
dean of administration; and Norman Landry, 
dean of student affairs, are enthusiastic about 
the plan and agreed to pay any cost over the 
$6000 approved by the senate. 


The senate unanimously passed a motion 
to fund the ramp and call it the class gift of 
1990. 

“A lot of people are going to be happy 
about this. You have touched a lot of lives,” 
Helmey said. “Every time I go up a ramp I 
stop and think that someone had to care 
enough to put it there. Calling it the class gift 
is important so the people who use it know 
who put it there.” 

Doug Ewing, a physically challenged stu- 
dent, said, “I feel that we should be able to 
graduate with everyone else. I think its great 
that we will be able to sit in with the other 
students.” 


Senate = from page one 


was proper. 

Coco said, “I think it was very unfair. It is 
hard to run for a position if you are not told 
where or when the election is being held. 
(Levy and Sheperd) did hear when the elec- 
tion was going to be, and this gave them a 
tremendous edge against (Rossetti and 
McShane).” 

Coco did not recommend holding a new 
election because the semester is almost over. 
He said an apology would be enough. 

Marshall said, “There was an unfair elec- 
tion. I think we should acknowledge that fact. 
Let’s call this an unfair election so next time 
the process is followed correctly.” 

Inconsistent process: Schumann said, 
“There were serious irregularities in the elec- 
tion process, and they need to be corrected.” 

Brown said, “(Rossetti and McShane) 
waited until after the election was over to 
complain about when it was held. It was their 
responsibility to question the date immedi- 
ately.” 

Coco made a motion to find the election 
process invalid. His motion was defeated 7-4, 
Coco, Marshall, Schumann and Barry Hel- 
mey voted in favor. Brown, Thibodeau, Levy, 


Symmes, Cioffi, Kelly Sanborn and Sevim 
Yazicioglu voted against. 

Before the senate heard evidence on the 
election, there was controversy over Levy 
voting. In an earlier meeting, the senate 
unanimously decided not to allow Levy to 
vote because it was a conflict of interest. That 
decision was repealed at this meeting. 

Unanimous decision: “We had a unani- 
mous decision, and we should stand behind 
it,” Coco said. “Would it not be in her best 
interest to say it was a fair process? Of course 
it would be. Then she would keep her seat.” 

Cioffi said if Levy was not allowed to vote 
“there would definitely be an appeal. Then it 
would drag on and on.” 

Coco said, “Expediency is not a good 
enough reason to override our decision.” 

Levy said, “The reason to allow me to vote 
is not to expedite the process. The reason I 
must vote is because I am an elected member 
of the student senate and I have that right 
guaranteed me in the constitution.” 


Decision repealed: A motion was made 
to repeal the decision, and it passed, 7-2, 
with two abstentions. 
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Big money effects 
journalistic approach 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

A major problem sportswriters face in 
these days of hypocrisy and corruption in 
college and professional athletics is dealing 
with an ethical dilemma called payola. 

While the sportswriter covers a sports team 
as a job responsibility, he or she is being 
corrupted by offerings from players and 
coaches wishing to pay off the reporter for 
adequate team coverage. Such corruption 
includes offerings of expensive gifts, free trips 
with the team, and special unauthorized treat- 
ment. 

Doug Underwood, journalism instructor 
at the University of Washington, is the author 
of Why the Cheering Should Stop, an opinion 
column on related dilemmas. 

Important realities: “Drugs, gambling, 
player strikes, megabuck salaries, spiraling 
television contracts, college rules violations, 
competitions by the communities for profes- 
sional sports teams all have become as integral 
to big-time athletics as the box—scores them- 
selves,” Underwood says. 

Underwood also says as troubled as the 
sports world has become, the sports page of 
the average newspaper is still largely a place 
for boosterism, where sports writers are ex- 
pected to root for the hometown heroes and 
criticize members of the local sports estab- 
lishment only when they don’t win often 
enough. 

Community demand: Sports writers are 
under pressure to “give in” to the locals so 
they will not be slandered, not just by the 


Sports column 


team, but the community itself. 

“Even if a sports reporter happens to be 
intrepid enough to start nosing around an 
athletic department, he or she is likely to 
discover that boosterism runs deep in a 
community and usually it extends far into the 
newspaper,” Underwood says. “If the pub- 
lisher or editor aren’t, in fact, fans of the local 
team themselves, they know that most of 
their readers are.” 

Value of reputation: Although many jour- 
nalists couldn’t care less about receiving nasty 
reputations for being nosy, they do, however, 
value their lives. 

According to Underwood’s research, in 
Lexington, Ky, negative coverage for a local 
team caused trouble. Four hundred readers 
canceled their subscriptions, an anti-Herald 
Leader rally was held, and a bomb threat 
forced the newspaper building to be cleared. 

Ethical standards: In Bruce Garrison’s 
book, Sports Reporting, he lists codes of ethics 
for sports journalists. Several news organiza- 
tions have written such codes of ethical per- 
formance, stating all favors stem from the 
simple fact that those with a financial stake in 
attendance crave (and need) publicity. 

As a result, sports editors are placed in 
awkward situations judging news on merit 
and simultaneously being placed under pres- 
sure for space and placement above merit. 
The great majority of self-respecting sports 


editors have had their reputations sullied by 
the transgressions of a few who have de- 
manded special favors, gifts, and treatment. 

Besides examining what the sports writer 
déals with, what about the athlete? Especially 
those athletes at the college level? 

Meaning of education: “These are educa- 
tional institutions at which we are supposed 
to be inculcating the young with values we 
wish them to carry into the world,” Under- 
wood says. “And what the athletes too often 
learn these days are the virtues of deceit, 
hypocrisy, and greed, as well as some cynical 
lessons about how powerful institutions 
Operate in our society.” 

How does society stop such corruption 
from the world of sports towards sports jour- 
nalists? 

“My own suggestion,” Underwood says, 
“would be to find ways to compel the NCAA 
to stop treating college sports as big business 
and wean itself away from big television 
contracts and bloated athletic department 
budgets. For only by so doing can it shore up 
the ethical standards of college athletics.” 
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With respect to college and professional 
athletics, too much time is concentrated on 
money, and not the game itself. 

Yet, that is the type of world we live in and 
we basically have accepted this reality. Not 
much can be solved or changed with the 
greed and hypocrisy aspects in this society, 
but athletes and journalists can try. 


Politics of baseball: money, greed affect game 


By ROBIN LYNN DEPIPPO 
Staff Reporter 

Has the true meaning vanished from the 
game of baseball? Several disappointed fans 
seem to believe it has, and say the sport is no 
longer played for mere enjoyment. 

“Baseball is not played as a game anymore, 
but run as though it were a business,” Scott 
Dumas, NECC assistant baseball coach, said. 

Dumas, who has been coaching at NECC 
for a year, tries to instill discipline in his 
players and asks for dedication. He also wants 
to put the true spirit back into the game and 
feels the baseball era has greatly changed from 
the way it was several years ago. 


“Baseball is the highest paying sports pro- 
fession. Players are becoming greedy, and 
their owners are continuously demanding 
more money,” Dumas said. 

Lengthy lockout: This season, major 
league baseball was halted when a 32 day 
player /owner lockout began. 

Donald Fehr, Boston Red Sox chief arbi- 
trator, did all the negotiating for both the 
owners and players, who put forth specific 
demands. 

One of the demands preesented was arbi- 
tration. Professional baseball players currently 
must play on a major league team for three 
years before being able to go to arbitration. 
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Players claimed this was unfair and wanted 
the rule changed to only two years. 

Dumas believes the lockout was an incon- 
siderate act that violated not the players’ 
rights, but the fan’s nghts also. 

Give up season: “I wish the fans would 
have turned around and boycotted the entire 
season,” Dumas said. 

The lockout also cut short spring training 
and rushed opening day. The umpires also 
refused to work any grapefruit league games 
to protest the rescheduling of regular season 
games. 

Dumas said players of yesterday were 
grossly underpaid and deserved a lot more 
than they got. 

Baseball fan John Nuzzo said, “Today, 
players are receiving high salaries for sitting 
on the bench. Years ago, if they played well, 
a bonus was given on merit of hard work. At 
that time, the game was more realistic, not 


mM 


commercialized as it is today.” 

Baseball politics: NECC student Pam 
Sullivan, believes baseball is too political. She 
also feels today’s players have astronomical 
salaries and will reach for that extra penny if 
given the opportunity. 

“Even when it boils down to signing auto- 
graphs for the fans, both the promoters and 
players demand money for that act, too,” 
Sullivan said. 

Baseball will continue to bea love and hate 
game that will either place a smile or a frown 
on a person’s face. At this point, even the 
typical fan has come out of the closet and 
expressed his excitement and anger about the 
game. 

Suffering economy: “Even though base- 
ball isn’t what it used to be, what the bleep,” 
Mark Lynch, baseball fan, said. “The econ- 
omy is in trouble and so are the players. They 
are entitled to earn the extra money, too.” 
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Greenfield C.C. 


Team on pace for post season tourney 


Hot Team 
Laura Migliori photos 
ROOKIE PITCHER Eric Cyr, above, 
rounds third base in the fifth inning of 
a win over Grrenfield Community Col- 
lege. Right, catcher Jeff Niejadlik leads 
the baseball team with a .460 average. 
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it be preserved by letter writing alone. Stu- 
dents have a right and responsibility to par- 
ticipate at all levels of our democratic process, 
including letter writing and protesting as well 
as voting. 

Non-participation in a protest rally be- 
cause of its perceived ineffectiveness is as ill- 
conceived as not voting in an election because 
of the notion of one vote not making a 
difference. As citizens of a democracy, we 
must not abdicate our rights and responsibili- 
ties to others via some conveniently fabri- 
cated justification. 

It is bewildering how routinely some 
Americans advocate relinquishing the rights 
and freedoms others are willing to fight and 
die for throughout the world. Although, the 
problems faced by students of our Common- 
wealth in no way parallel the problems faced 


by students in Eastern Europe or China, I can 
not help but be reminded of the power of 
protest over problems seemingly more insur- 
mountable than the problems faced by public 
higher education in Massachusetts. I wonder 
how many letters Nicolae Ceausecu or Erich 
Honecker crumpled before their people took 
to the streets. 
Sincerely, 
Lynne Brown, 
Student Senate President 

Editor’s note: 

During the last two years, Massachusetts has 
been the only state in the nation to reduce its al- 
location to higher education. The Dukakis ad- 
ministration has indeed “ignored” the needs of 
thousands of students across the state by denying 
them an affordable, high quality public educa- 
tion. 


Carbohydrates important 


By JOHN KENNEY 
Staff Reporter 

A special lecture on sports nutrition was 
recently given by Diann Osgood in the NECC 
Health and Fitness Center for an aerobic class 
instructed by Rosemary Loveday, assistant 
professor, department of sport and leisure 
studies. 

Loveday asked Osgood to appear because 
of her experience as a weight management 
consultant. Osgood also distributes health 
products for the Shaklee Corporation. 

Importance of carbohydrates: Osgood’s 
speech gave a general overview of nutritional 
needs, but mainly it concentrated on two 
subjects: carbohydrate loading and fluid re- 
placement. 

“Carbohydrates provide energy for 
muscles,” Osgood said. “Only about 5 per- 
cent of exercise energy comes from protein.” 

“When you’re exercising at a moderately 
intense level, your body has a 90-minute 
supply of available carbohydrates in blood 
glucose and glycogen. If (the athletes) don’t 
in some way replace carbohydrates, they feel 
a weakness, a loss of stamina. Runners call it 
‘hitting the wall’,” Osgood said. 

Carbohydrate loading is not just eating 
pasta the night before an event. At least a 


week before the event, one wants to eat meals 
consisting of 60 percent carbohydrates. 

Calorie requirement: “Take your body 
weight and multiply it by 15 calories; that will 
give you the total number of calories that you 
need per day,” Osgood said. “So, fora typical 
male at 160 pounds, that would be 2,400 
calories. Now, if he were doing extra exercis- 
ing, he would need more calories to maintain 
his weight.” 

To find out one’s calorie—per—day require- 
ment, take the first two numbers. For in- 
stance, if it were 2,400 calories, one would 
need 24 servings of carbohydrates. One serv- 
ing of carbohydrates can consist of one of the 
following: one slice of bread; one half cup of 
juice; half a piece of fruit; a cup of vegetables; 
half of a large baked potato; half a cup of 
chocolate, cereal or rice. 

“That’s a lot of carbohydrates, but you 
won’t get fat if you’re eating the proper kinds 
of carbohydrates that don’t have the fat— 
vegetables without the cream sauce or butter— 
cereal with low-fat milk,” Osgood said. “When 
you’re finished your exercise, you need to 
replace your carbohydrates.” 

Water loss: Another important topic 
Osgood discussed was fluid replacement. The 
body, which is made up of 60-70 percent 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

In recent baseball action, the NECC 
Knights hosted Greenfield Community Col- 
lege at Haverhill Stadium, Due to the 10-run 
rule, the game only lasted through five in- 
nings, giving the Knights a 14—3 victory and 
a 15-3 record. 

Batting power: Clutch hitting came in the 
third inning with six runs scoring and in the 
fifth with eight. 

“Steve Follansbee, my first baseman, hit a 

nice double to drive in a run in the third 
inning that really got us rolling,” head coach 
Tom Blair said. “I think it really made the 
turning point in the game; it got us geared 
up.” 
With the bases loaded in the fifth, Chris 
Kuchar slammed a double to right field driv- 
ing in enough runs to pass the 10-run rule, 
ending the game. 


Rookie Pitcher Eric Cyr went 3 for 4, 
scoring two runs. Starting pitcher Rich Salois 
struck out three batters and walked two, 
giving up two earned runs in five innings. 

Tourney outlook: The Knights were ranked 
7th in the New England region last year. As of 
now, Blair says it’s too early in the season to 
say what position they are currently ranked, 
but he has great hopes for making the re- 
gional tournament. 

“Ifwe continue to play well, we’ll be okay 
(for regionals),” Blair said. “As far as the state 
tournament goes, I think we’ll be one of the 
two teams in it unless we come apart.” 

“We're doing what we have to do,” he 
said. “This team we played today (Green- 
field) was one of the teams we had to beat in 
the state, and we did.” 

In their last home game of the season, the 
Knights will host New Hampshire Technical 
College (NHTC) today at 4 p.m. 


Team leader 


Catcher shows many leadership qualities, 
solid knowledge of sports’ fundamentals 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

Jeff Niejadlik, catcher for the NECC 
Knights baseball team, leads the team with a 
.460 batting average. 

Not many catchers have the highest bat- 
ting average and can throw to second on their 
knees. Usually catchers are strong defensively. 
Niejadlik not only is a big help defensively, 
but offensively as well. 

A native of Andover, Niejadlik started 
playing backyard wiffleball at five. He eventu- 
ally graduated to baseball. There he learned 
the basics of the game: a strong throw to 
second and knowledge of the pitches. 

Versatile player: He not only is a good 
catcher, but fares well at any other position on 
the diamond. 

“No matter what position I put him at I 
would feel absolutely confident Jeff would 
play that position the way it was supposed to 
be played. That is one quality you don’t see in 
most catchers,” Tom Blair, Knight’s head 
coach, said. 

“Jeff has already picked two runners off 
second base,” Blair said.“He does that by 
throwing from his knees.Very few catchers 
have the arm strength to do that.” 

Niejadlik has been with the Knights for the 
past two years, and his leadership skills have 


developed in the last couple of semesters. 
“He will lead in the team’s warm-up,” 

Blair said. “Now that’s a blessing to a coach. 

When I come out to the field they are ready to 


go.” 

Sometime coach: Occasionally, when 
Blair is tied up with his other job, Niejadlik 
will take the team through a practice. The 
team practices every day and on weekends, 
weather permitting. 

While growing up playing wiffleball in his 
backyard, Niejadlik learned facets of the game 
must people don’t know. 

“As a catcher you got to learn how to call 
pitches,” Niejadlik said. “You have to know 
how to run the bases when you're on offense. 

Needed knowledge: “Asa hitter you need 
a good understanding of what pitches to take 
and when to swing,” he said. “At different 
stages of the game you have to know what the 
right play is. In certain situations you have to 
get an out, and as a common observer, you 
must think to throw out the runner that is 
trying to score. In most cases that’s not always 
the case.” 

An avid Red Sox fan, Niejadlik is a strong 
contender for Division 1 play and the New 
England all-star team. 

“T think it’s just a fun game to play,” he 
said, 


element in sports nutrition 


water, loses some of that water when it is 
exercising. 

“In endurance sports, athletes can lose 
from 2 to 4 percent of their body weight in 
water,” Osgood said. 

Replacing the lost water prevents dehy- 
dration. For example, during the Boston Mara- 
thon, the participants often stop to drink 
water, fruit juices, or sports drinks in order to 
regain the water lost. 

In a sports drink, one should look for 
something that has readily usable carbohy- 


drates, something that has a good balance of 
electrolytes,” Osgood said. 

Carbohydrates that are readily usable are 
simple sugars like glucose, for example. Elec- 
trolytes are minerals absorbed into the blood 
for the body to maintain the fluid balance. 


The five main electrolytes are sodium, 
potassium, chloride, calcium, and magne- 
sium. Since most packaging contains nutri- 
tional information, athletes can choose more 
wisely from the selections of drinks. 


Social Club 


Weekly meetings are held every Mon. 
11a.m.-12 p.m. 
in C-1 13 


Come join us 


it 
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Beautiful expression 


Still Point X VI features varied performances 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Features & Arts Editor 

Still Point, NECC’s resident dance company, will 
present a series of works from various student and guest 
choreographers on April 20, 21, 27 and 28 as part of the 
college’s Creative Arts Series. 

Of the 17 dances to be performed, perhaps the most 
dramatic and inspirational will be Barry Helmey’s Chazrs 

Confined to a wheel chair as a result of cerebral palsy, 
Helmey first performed the piece last December as part of 
an NECC student dance performance. 

Troupe founder: Elaine Mawhinney, founder of the Sull 
Point Dance Company and NECC Creative Arts Dept 
head, was so impressed with Helmey’s piece she asked him 
to perform it with Still Point. 

“I enjoyed doing the dance so much. I was elated to 
learn that Elaine was interested in me doing it again as part 
of the Still Point performances,” he said. 

Mawhinney said, “ I love Barry’s piece, Chairs. It shows 
we are all limited by different things. In Barry’s case it 
happens to be a wheelchair. 

“In fact, that is probably less of a limitation than some 
of the psychological limitations many people have.” 

Attitude important: “He really has a great attitude,” 
Mawhinney said. “Attitude is very important to me. It’s 
certainly more important to me than a dancer’s technique.” 

According to Helmey, the piece was designed to show 
people that by reaching out to one’s fellow man, everyone 
can make a difference in a life. 

The dance starts out with a series of five differently 
dressed characters who enter the stage one by one. Each 
represents a varying subculture in society, including a me- 
ticulously groomed playboy type, a ragged old bag lady, an 
alcoholic, and a housewife. 

After dancing out on to the stage, they each take an in- 
dividual chair. The alcoholic on a bar stool, the bag lady on 
a park bench, etc. At that point, Helmey enters the stage 
dressed in all white to represent purity. 

Symbolic chairs: Helmey said, “Their chairs have no 
wheels, and my chair represents mobility, the ability to 
change my surroundings.” 

As the dance ends, the characters leave their chairs, 
joining together, thus leaving the things that confine them 
in life. 

Helmey said, “Dance is movement, I just dance differ- 
ently.” 

He also looks at dance as an outlet to get across ideas he 
cannot express in words. 

“Tt can show people that a wheelchair is not a negative 
thing,” he said. “I want people to watch this dance and 
draw their own conclusions. As long as it causes people to 
think, I'll be satisfied.” 

Helmey is grateful to Mawhinney for sticking by him 


Graceful movement 
File photo 
Elaine Mawhinney, director of Still Point, NECC's 
dance company 
through the years. 

Open mind: “Elaine had a lot of courage taking me on,” 
he said. “She had no reservations to me joining the 
class...in fact, she encouraged me. Elaine represents 
someone who is extremely open—minded.She has a quote 
that I really love: ‘Nothing is impossible.’ I have always 
tried to live up to that. She taught me that it’s true and I 
appreciate that.” 

Now in its 16th year, Still Point was created by Maw- 
hinney as an outlet for dancers on campus. 

“Dance is a beautiful way of expression. I formed it 
because I felt students needed a balance between the 


mental and physical,” she said. “...Everything was so 
cerebral and intellectual. I saw a lot of students in my 
classes that I thought could use dance as a kind of outlet.” 

The name, Still Point comes from one of Mawhinney’s 
favorite poems by T.S. Eliot, Burnt Norton. 


At the still point of the turning world, 
Neither flesh nor fleshless, 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, 
There the dance ts. 
But neither arrest nor movement, 
And do not call it fixity, 
Where past and future are gathered. 
Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. 
Except for the point, the still point, 
There would be no dance, 
And there is only the dance. 


More than dance: According to Mawhinney, Still Point 
offers much more to the student than the opportunity to 
dance. 

“Still Point is like a family. It has something for every 
one,” she said. “It offers students the chance to develop a 
strong sense of their own self. 

“To many students, Still Point is like therapy. It gives 
them a confidence and a feeling about themselves no 
psychiatrist could ever give,” Mawhinney said. 

Although it is difficult for the busy Mawhinney to put 
together the show year after year, she says the experience 
does have its rewards. 

Worth the effort: “Every year I keep doing it, and every 
year I say I’m not going to do it again. I say to myself,‘I 
don’t need the stress. There are other things I could be 
doing,” but then it all comes together — the lights and the 
music and I see how everybody feels really good about 
themselves and I say — ‘I guess it’s worth it.’ I’ve been 
saying that for 16 years.” 

For Still Point ticket information, contact Mawhinney 
in C-348, ext. 5958. 


Elaine Mawhinney on 
Still Point 


“To many students, Still Point is 
like therapy. It gives them a confi- 
dence and a feeling about themselves 
no psychiatrist could ever give.” 


Acclaimed jazz saxophonist makes return visit to NECC 


By DAVID CARELLI 
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Staff Reporter 

Saxophonist Christopher Hollyday and 
his band performed a jazz concert to a 
packed crowd in NECC’S Bentley Library 
Gallery recently as part of NECC’s Creative 
Arts Series. 

The crowd was comprised of a wide 
variety of age groups, but what they had in 
common was a mutual enjoyment of the 
music. Hollyday covered standard jazz 
tunes and added some of his own. 

He was accompanied by Ron Savage on 
drums, Larry Goldings on piano and John 
Locker on bass. The band was tight under 
Hollyday’s leadership and showed a 
complete mastery of the songs performed. 

Hollyday opened the first set with Jackie 


blazing saxophone riding on the steady 
beat laid down by Savage got the crowd 
going early. Next was Bye Bye Blackbird, 
followed by Omega. The set ended with 
Memories of You in which each instrument 
soloed. 

As the first set ended, Hollyday’s talent 
was not to be denied, but his stage 
presence needs work. Granted, he was 
performing in a library auditorium, but at 


times he was choppy and seemed unsure of 


himself. 

The second set opened with Minor 
March. Savage’s brilliance on drums was a 
feature in this tune. Savage really got the 
crowd up and cheering. His percussion 
wizardry was truly impressive. 


rolled in next. Hollyday spoke of the 
influence he received for this song from a 
relaxing wind which often accompanies him 
in his New York apartment. Next was No 
Second Quarter, followed by Why Don’t I 
and finally Hit and Run. 

One surprise was the length of the 
show. A performer so young jazzing it up 
for over two hours while still maintaining 
an enthusiastic audience is worthy of praise. 
The crowd did dwindle as the show 
progressed; those that were left gave a 
warm round of applause, however . 

Hollyday’s new album On Course will be 
out sometime in May on RCA. The artist 
has been playing for approximately six to 
seven years. 
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